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ITTERATURE ~ 

A Poet!—He hath put his heart to school 
\( FNCE me OL Nor dares to move unpropped upon the staff 

) Which Art hath lodged within his hand— must laugh 

STOR wa ww By precept only, and shed tears by rule. 

Thy Art be Nature; the live current quaff, 
AQ Tj TS TW Ww And let the groveller sip his stagnant pool, 
In fear that else, when Critics grave and cool 


OME i i ai ; Have killed him, Scorn should write his Epitaph. 


How does the Meadow-flower its bloom unfold ? 


CI Pry jy w?W | Because the lovely little flower is free 


Down to its root, and in that freedom bold. 


I And so the grandeur of the Forest-tree 
RAVEL ~ ~ 


Comes not by casting in a formal mould 


| But from its own divine vitality. 
UIC~ ~~ 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1894 


$24,252,328.71 
LIABILITIES 


, + + + -285217,399+94 


$2,035,428.77 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued 

Annvuat Casn distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren 
der and peld~s » insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office 
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LEND A HAND. 


| 
We have a few copies only of the | 
following pictures, which we offer at | 
the marvellously low, uniform price 
of fifty cents each. 


FATHER DAMIEN, the Leper Priest. 


Etching — size 11x16 inches. 


REV. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, 


the 


this Country. size 


11x16 inches 


Etching 


TWILIGHT, by Joseph Farquharson. 
An elegant 
22x28 inches. 


copy. Heliotype — 


Founder of Organized Charities in | 
| 


| 
LENDING A HAND, by FE. 
Heliotype 


Renouf 
22x28 inches 


| 


PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN- | 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess. | 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. An un- 
usually good portrait. Heliotype- 
size 20X24. 


| 


These pictures are especially good 
for Sunday Schools, Vestries, Club- 


rooms, &c. 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
Postage or express extra. 
Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


AIDS FOR TEACHING ~ 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now pub 
lishing a series of reproductions of fine photo 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

These repreductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs 
and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 


thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


DFORD ACADEMY, fon ‘or somne’ women, 


baildings unsvu: passed | or comfort and health. I'wenty- 
five acres—tweive iu grove lake for rowing and skating. 
Classical and gyneral course of study ; also. preparatory 
and optional, Yar commences Sept. 11. ia, poly to 
iss IDA ©, ALLEN, Principai, Bradford, Mase 


READER AT HOME. 

If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


Epwarp E. HALE. 


| shire ¢ ounty 


THE NAUTILUS 
AN INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAI 
AN INTERESTING DOUBLE STAR. 
ART AND ARTISTS, Conducted by Philip | 
$400 A YEAI 
THE OFFICE Cake By Dorothy Lundt 
DRESS. Conducted by Emma V. Sheridan 
THE USE AND ABUSE OF JEWELRY 
FASHION NOTES 
THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


Calendar of the Societies. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio 
Harcourt Street. Regular n¥eetings, Monctay evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, February 12. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Vendome, Friday, February 14, 8 to 11 PM, 

BOSTONIAN Sociery. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, February 11. 

Boston Socikty OF Narurat History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 
to 5, free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts 

BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY 419 
Tuesday, January 28; Prof. George H 


HICAL BUREA 


Hale 


Conducted by E. G. Sutherland 


Building, entrance on 


Annual Hotel 


Reception at 


Washington 


street. 303d corporate 
Barton will spe 


ak on (Creological Work 


meeting, 


in Berk 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Room, 100 periodicals 
to 2.30 P.M 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Saturday, Jauuary 25, 
their Native Tropics 

New ENGLAND HELisToRICc-GENKEALOGICAL 
regular meeting, Wednesday, February 5 

PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLAsSs, Parker Memorial Building, Corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, January 26, 1 r.M. Mr. Charles A 1 
Spiritualists vs. Investigators 

Socirty oF Arts. Mass. Institute of Technology. 
February 13. 

SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. American 
at Allston Hall, Grundmann Studios; Presidential 
Experiments in Crystal Vision, by Prof. J. H 
Reasoning, by Dr. W. R. Newbold 


Rev. Jolin G. Palirey, 


The Distinguished Anti-Slavery Leader. 
We 


photographs, size 11 x 


53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes ; 


Reading 
Open to members and strangers from Q A.M. tO 4.30 P.M 


; Saturdays 


HORTICULTURAI 
Il PM, 


Society. Horticultural 
Prof. George IL. Good 


Hall, 


ale on 


Tremont 
stove 


Street 


by Plants in 


Lecture 


SocirtTy. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 


2.15 Bates will speak on 
Next regular meeting, Thursday, 
Branch. Friday, January 31, 8 P M., 


Address, by Prof. William James; 
Hyslop ; of Subconscious 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


Three Cases 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 
6.45 
9.00 
9.00 


11.30 


3.00 
P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 


7.00 to Chicago. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 


have had a few very fine 


14 
made from a_ very excellent portrait, 


inches, A.M. ACCOMMODATION for 
Troy and Albany. 
A. M. EXPRESS, 
CAR for Troy. 
A. M. Sundays only for Troy 
and Albany stopping at all sta- 
tions. 
A. M. ACCOMMODATION 
for Troy and Albany and Sara- 
toga. 
P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 


: : ; ; PARLOR 
which we offer at the low price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


The WILLIAMS _.. 
TYPEWRITER TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL, 
aaa 8 00 A.™ DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 

° lows Falls. 

ll 0 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
. Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal: 
3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 

° Rutland, Vt. 

7.0 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 

° Sleeping Car to Montreal. 

Time-Tabies and further information on appli- 
cation. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Dec. 16, 1895. Boston, Mass. 
EMPLOYERS. 

The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 

John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Sole New England Agents, 


147 Washington St., Boston. 


Correspendence solicited. 
HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 





Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 





operators, domestic help, male and female. | 
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FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESs. 


[From Harper's Week 
ld Now: my son,’ sa 

merchant, ** w] 
applying yourself to the 
this business, learning h 
and how to sell, how to 
tastes and needs of the g1 
how to avoid mistakes, h, 
opportunites—while you s 
things keep always betor 
fact that the basis of a] 
ness success is absolute. 
mising honesty.” 

“Father,” said the 
* your business has alwa 
of large sales and smal 
it not ?”’ 

“ You know what | 
son ; I buv everything 
the manufacturer, and | 
consumer at 
half per cent advanc 
Such a business | belic 
beneficial to the publi 
anthropic institution 
should purchase the 
life at a margin abo 
sufficient only to pay 
handling of the good 
fixed principle of mine 

‘‘ But,”’ said the bo 
hesitating way, “ you | 


exactly 


of lace curtains tod 1) 
and I heard you 
to mark them $4.69.” 
The old man leaned 
leather-cushioned swivel 
blandly, and told the 
pencil and paper. 
“The expenses of 
last year,” he said, 
cent of the sales. 
to your $3.”’ 
«Three thirty.” 
“There is always] 
in value of 
centage of bad debts, 


\dd 


age STOCK, 
ard ofunforeseen conti: 
ten per cent more.’ 

‘Three thirty-six.’ 

‘Do you know how 
your father to maintair 
his family? Have yo 
the expense of educating 
ing three boys and t 
ing their way in soci 
them and their mother 
try home anda city home 
vants and carriages and 
they desire?” 

*“T am afraid I ha 
father.”’ 

“ Well, it’s simply frightfu 
is, in fact, twenty per cent 
entire sales of the | 
twenty per cent. 
fractions.” 

“ Four thirty-six.” 

‘There. You have 
process as_ clear 
day, and by the use of 
ness rules, at the cost ot 
tains billed at three dollar 
add seven and a hal 
profit.” 

‘Four sixty-nine.” 

“ That’s what I’m going t 
tise them at; and 
great run on them tomorrow 
public has learned t! 
nouncements 
liable.” 


i > 
nret 


1S€ 


Never 


al 


you Wi 


are ads 


Thus Mary Anderso! 
her barn-storming days 
Kentucky she played 
moon Romeo swore by 
light of a railway eng}! 
for the occasion and ! 
negro boy perched 
The pickaninny shook s 
ter over the scene that 
moon too nearly fell 


Pretty Sadie Marti 
the hearts of all in the 
she is playing now. 
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arily } i t 
g aith 
uss matte 
Sit really worth while for Congress 
declare’ the Monroe doc- 


iny wav? It is sometimes 


let things which everybody 


vs gounsaid. Everybody knows 
United States are big 

eh and independent enough to 
ire of their own interests 
langer, and everybody knows 
ymnsider our interests to be 
gered by encroachment of 
monarchies on the re 


s which are our neighbors. 
s settled as a matter of com 

k edge and it seems unnec 
repeat it officially. Weare 

cing for a quarrel. Even the 

n now before the United 

States Senate—which is called a 
goes no further 
to say that the United States 


y ngo’ resolution 





es to act under the Monroe 
g rine only when our ‘peace and 
ire threatened. And any 
would do this, whether it had 
ne’ or not. 
WHE! HER or not Miss Clara 
\ Barton is allowed to enter 
\rmenia in aid of the suffering Chris 


‘ans there, means are not lacking to 
1these poor people with reiief. 
Miss Hamlin writes to the Spring- 
1 Republican that Dr. Grace 
mball, at Van,has fed and clothed 
thousand during the past three 
weeks; that she gives employment 
more than nine hundred in her fac- 
» Tepresenting with their families 
torethan five times that number. 
here is also the London relief com- 
ttee, which has thirteen agencies 
lished in the desolated districts; 
“Me there are the missionaries. All 
‘these agencies are sanctioned by 
‘¢ Turkish government and author- 
ed istribute relief. 
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How sensitive the pub.ic mind 

_has become under the several 
“ocks which it has had of late is 
“own in the flurry over the news 
a England was to send out a ‘ fly- 
“s Squadron’ somewhere for some 
aknown purpose. It was at once 
“sumed that this was intended as a 
nenace to the United States, an ob- 
“lesson to illustrate the ease and 
Serity with which England could 
* all our seaboard cities under 
_ ite in case of real war. Of 
wlse, it meant nothing of the sort. 
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Such an act on the part of the 
British government would be dis 
courteous to the verge of actual 
hostility, provocative of the very 
difficulties which it is Lord Salis 
bury’s evident purpose to remove. 
lor Great Britain wants a war on 
this side of the globe just now no 


more than we do ourselves. 


COLONEL HENRY STONE. 
“ean 


a sad vacancy in the ranks of 


death of Colonel Stone leaves 
the Loyal Legion. He was one of 
the board of officers of the command- 
ery of this state. He was almost 
always present at the monthly meet 
ings and his wide experience in life, 
and hig uniform courtesy and cordi 
ality, and the wisdom of his counsel, 
made him always welcome. At his 
funeral the thought recurred to every 
brother in the Order that he has al 
most always been present in person 
at similar the Order 
was founded, and frequently, in his 


services since 
own tender way, to express the sym 
pathy of the brethren for 
most need of sympathy. 

Ihe which he rendered 
every day to the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts was of a nature not 
to arrest general pubiic attention, 
but it was none the less important 
for that. Probably 
half the people of Massachusetts at 
this moment are either born outside 
her borders or are the children of 
those born outside her borders. In 
the distribution Sof the magnificent 
charities of the state, one law, nat 
urally, is observed for those who 
have what is technically called a 
‘settlement’ here, and derive, per- 
haps, from the presence here of their 
ancestors for generations back; and, 
on the other hand, for those who 
have recently arrived here. For 
persons in need who have no ‘settle- 
ment,’ so called, the commonwealth 
provides by her own officers; and 
in the great bureau of relief by 
which she has gladly expended, and 
will gladly expend, millions to meet 
the needs of such people, Colonel 
Stone held an important position. 
His tenderness, his utter unselfish- 
ness, and his patience, were qualities 
used hourly in his work there, with- 
out which such work cannot be fitly 
done. And there are thousands of 
people today, who have reason to be 
grateful for such tenderness, who 
perhaps have never heard his name 

A man of absolute purity of life, 
of the simplicity and unselfishness 
of a little child, but ready for duty 
wherever duty called, Colonel Stone 
had made friends everywhere. 

We are glad to be told that he has 
left some full memoirs of his military 
experience, and of other experience 
in which he was closely knit in with 
the history of the country. It is to 
be hoped that these may be so 
edited that they may be generally 
read and appreciated. In another 
column we print an interesting nar- 
ration by him, prepared for a private 


those in 


service 


and interesting 


occasion but a few weeks ago, 
which calls to light an important 
incident of the war, which not 


been in print before. 


has 


LAUREATES AND POETS. 

HE appointment of Mr. Austin 

as poet laureate has awakened 
some curiosity as to the history of 
the English laureateship, as well as 
some surprise as to this appoint 
ment. 

The general remark of conversa 
tion, that the poet laureate holds 
the place once held by the court 
fool, is probably historically true. 
That is to say, as soon as civiliza 
tion advanced so far that 
ceased to have professional 


kings 

jesters 

at court, they began to have poets 

laureate. So far is it true that 

‘ England has changed now, and so heaven’s 
blessed her 


Wamba of that day's the Wordsworth 
of this.’ 


Che 


It may be doubted whether any 
professional court fool can be found 
on the Civil List since the time of 
Richard I — perhaps before his time. 
That monarch took ‘William the 
Foreigner’ to Palestine with him, 
that he might sing his exploits — 
much as the Times sent Dr. Russel 
to the Crimea. Edward II carried 
Robert Baston to Scotland with him 
for the same purpose. But after 
his failure at Bannockburn, the Scots 
took this Robert prisoner, and made 
him ‘ write up’ their victory for his 
ransom. ‘This was as the proprietor 
of a Democratic paper pays the office 
editor on the other sidea higher sal- 
ary than he has, if he will come 
across the way and ‘ write for us.’ 

Chaucer calls Petrarch ‘laureate 
poete,’ meaning, probable, that he 
had received the crown at some uni- 
versity solemnity. Chaucer is be- 
lieved to have called himself by the 
same title. John Skelton received, 


in form, a laurel crown asa sort of 
poetical degree at Oxford in 1489, 
and on doubtful authority he is 


called poet laureate to Henry VIII. 
With Henry’s daughter the laureate 
seems to have become a_ recognized 
member of the royal household. 
Edmund Spenser was named laureate 
by Elizabeth,with an annual pension 
of fifty pounds. In 1616, James the 
Fool named Ben Jonson poet laureate 
for life,and Charles I in 1630 ad- 
vanced his salary from one hundred 
marks to one hundred pounds. He 
added the famous perquisite of a 
tierce of canary wine, of which so 
much fun has since been made. 
After Ben Jonson’s death,through 
the stormy times of the Civil War 
and the Commonwealth, there was 
an interregnum of laureates until 
1660, when Charles II appointed 
William Davenant. Of Davenant’s 
successors — appointed for life, let 
it be observed —those whom our 
readers will remember are Dryden, 
from 1670 to 1689; possibly Nahum 
Tate, the partner of Nicholas Brady 
in the Psalm-book; Colley Cibber, 
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Robert Southey, William Words- 
worth, and Alfred Tennyson. The 
rest are hopelessly forgotten, except 
in the cyclopedias and dictionaries 
of biography. 

rhe understanding, for a century 
or two, was that the poet laureate 
should compose an ode for the New 
Year and one for the king’s birthday. 
Probably the old-fashioned New 
Year's Address of the newspapers of 
the first half of this century 
borrowed from the New 
of the laureate. 
the birthday ode as 


was 
Year’s ode 
Cowper ridicules 


‘His quit-rent ode,his pe pper-corn of praise.’ 

The requisition of these regular 
quit-rents was abandoned on the ap- 
pointment of Southey, as the suc- 
cessor of Henry James Pye, in 1813. 
‘There will be found in Scott's letters, 
at that time, some interesting cor- 
respondence about Southey’s ap- 
pointment. ‘The. tierce of canary’ 
had been commuted in Pye’s time 
for the payment of twenty seven 
pounds sterling a year. 

It would seem as if the appoint- 
ment had generally been made, now 
for three centuries, rather by acci- 
dent or by charity, much as it has 
been now, in most instances. Then, 
it would seem,there has occasionally 
been a reaction. When there had 
been a laureate specially stupid, as 
when Pye died, the prime minister, 
or perhaps the monarch of the day, 
spurred up, and the appointing pow- 
ers tried to do better. 

It is now known that om Words- 
worth s death the post was offered 
to the venerable Samuel Rogers, at 
(Queen Victoria’s request. Rogers 
was then eighty-eighty vears old. 
The invitation was conveyed to him 
in a charming note from Prince A\l- 
bert, most grateful to Rogers from 
its expression of gratitude and re- 
yard. He was begged to regard the 
proposal as simply an honor due to 
him, and he was assured that no 
formal duty would be required. He 
was to write whenever he wished, 
and at no other time. Rogers was 
greatly gratified but after consider- 
ing the proposal he declined, in a 
note worthy of him. He was then 
asked, with equal courtesy, if he 


would suggest the proper person, 
and Rogers at once named Alfred 
Tennyson. 

The subsequent correspondence 


became curious and interesting to 
men of letters, because it showed 
just how far statesmen, or such 
statesmen, know who are the men of 
letters of their time. For Rogers 
received a note from the prime min- 
ister of the time, in which he said of 
Tennyson, ‘None of us know this 
gentleman or his poems.” And 
therefore he went on to remind 


Rogers, very delicately, that the 
queen, as a lady, has not quite the 
freedom, perhaps, in the naming of a 
laureate which a king might have. 
To tell the truth, one does hope that 
queens might do better than Charles 
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If would do, or George IV. And so 
this curious note, an autograph from 
a prime minister, asked whether Mr. 
Tennyson’s writings were of such 
tone and tenor that a queen might 
have him on her poetical staff. 

Tennyson has made the placea 
hard one for any other man to fill. 
If we think of the laureate simply as 
the writer of lyrics which shall illus- 
trate the national history. we are 
compelled at once to remember the 
Charge of the Six Hundred, and one 
or two other poems of Tennyson’s, 
which will live as long as any lyrics 
in the language live. It is to be said, 
to Mr. Tennyson’s credit, that the 
gift of the laurel and his subsequent 
elevation, as it is called, to the peer 
age have never seemed to check the 
spontaneous work of his genius. 

Mr. Austin’s poems, as far as peo 
ple know them, carry us back rather 
to the older and more mechanical 
form of laureate lyrics. Mr. Austin’s 
history may be severely 
from that convenient chronicle, 
Men of the Time, in the following 
words: He was born in 1835, he was 
educated at the Roman Catholic 
College at Stonyhurst. He pub 
lished anonymously a poem called 
Randolph at the ege of eighteen, 
and has devoted his life to literature. 
The Season, a Satire, appeared in 
1861, and there are thirteen other 
volumes of poems published in the 
nine years between 1881 
There are also three novels anda 
vindication of Lord Byron, occa 
sioned by Mrs. Stowe’s attack. He 
represented the Standard newspaper 
at the (Ecumenical Council, and was 
special correspondent of that jour 
nal in the Franco-Prussian war. He 
has written several Tory pamphlets, 
the last of which was a Letter to 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1877. Mac 
millans have published,or announced 
for publication, his poetical works 
in six volumes. 

In matters of poetry, there is not 
much to be gained by studying. Mr. 
Austin must give up writing Tory 
pamphlets and set himself to odes 
now for the rest of his life. 

American readers look back witha 
good deal of interest to Mr. William 
Whitehead’s odes, of the period of 
the American Revolution. On the 
4th of June, 1776, thirty days before 
the Declaration of Independence, 
this poet laureate addressed ‘the 
Western gales’ in the following 
words : 


abridged 


and 1890. 


‘ Why therefore in yon dubious sky, 
With outspread wing and eager eye, 
On distant scenes intent, 
Sits expectation in the air? 
Why do alternate hope and fear 
Suspend some great event? 
Can Britain fail? the thought were vain ! 
The powerful empress of the main 
But strives to smooth th’ unruly flood, 
And dreads a conquest stained with blood.’ 


On New Year's Day, 1776, Britain 
was lying on some ‘white rocks 
which guard her coast, observant of 
the parting day,’ and she 


‘scarce could check the rising sigh, 
And scarce could stop the tear which trem- 
bled in her eye. 


*‘ Sheathe, sheathe the sword 
for blood, 
(She cried) deceived, mistaken men : 
Nor let your parent o’er the flood 
Send forth her voice in vain! 
Alas ! no tyrant she, 
She courts you to be free: 
Submissive hear her soft command, 
Nor force unwilling vengeance from a pa- 
rent’s hand.’ 


which thirsts 


It will be hard for Mr. Austin to 
write worse odes than Mr. White- 
head wrote. 

Whitehead was 
Thomas Wharton, 
afraid our readers 
His successor was Henry James 
Pye, who died in 1813 and was_suc- 
ceeded by Southey, the Prince Re- 
gent, to his credit, insisting that 


succeeded by 
whom we are 
have forgotten. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


some poet of reputation should be 
appointed. Byron said of Pye that 
he was ‘eminently respectable in 
everything but his poetry.’ 

People remember him in connec 
tion with the admirable parody on 
such poetry as his in the 


Rejected 
Addresses. 


jut really, the first of 
those addresses was regarded as an 
imitation of Fitzgerald and not of 
Pye. The following lines, however, 
are too good not to be quoted when 
ever one gets a chance 

‘ Bless every man posse 
may Long 
Pole live; 
(;od bless 


scariet 


ssed of aughtto give; 
Long lilney We lesley ] 
the Army, bless tl 
bless the Navy 
Charlotte; 


(od bless the 


(; id 


(juar 
lia scott, 

God bless their pig 
now cut oft 

And oh! in Downi 


HALE. 


EDWARD E. 


HEROISMS IN TIMES OF PEACE. 


A SERMON PREACHEI N 
LHe i 


Pitt 
UNITY, BOSTON, BY MINO'!I 


Mutt u like me! ( 1 i 


WAS riding this week 
with an army officer, who served 

his country faithfully and with dis 
tinction and during the late’ war, 
and was talking with him in regard 
to the present the 
world and that 
have been in the air, both in the air 
we breathe here in 
the air of Europe. 


in the cars 


condition of 
the threatenings 
America and in 
ur conversa 
tion, of course, had reference chiefly 
to our 


own condition, and to the 


sudden springing up of an enthusi 
astic, not to say excited, patriotism, 
that was j itself vent 
without very much of thought or 
care anywhere. For, whether it be 
genuine patriotism or not, one thing 
[ think you will with 
true, that there is not man in 
ten thousand, of who 
ready to argue in favor of war, who 
has carefully studied the problems, 
and come toa conclusion, without 
personal bias or race hatred on the 
merits of the case involved.  Per- 
haps the best statement of the con 
dition of things that I have heard, 
was made by Professor Shaler, of 
Harvard, who said that it did not 
seem to him we were in the best 
possible condition to go to war, 
seeing that we lacked three things 
we had no army, we had no navy, 
and we had no cause 
defects in going to war. 
But the war spirit has been in the 
air; and this army officer raised the 
question, for the first time that it 
had come into my mind, as to 
whether the feeling on the part of 
sO Many young men was not a sort 
of afterglow of the heroisms of the 
late war. We have been organizing 
the Sons and Daughters of the Revo- 
lution; and that has called up the 
glories of that comparatively far-off 
time. We have schoolboy com- 
panies and regiments organized for 
military drill all over the land. We 
have associations of the sons and 
daughters of those who were soldiers 
in the late war, the. object of all 
this of course being to keep alive 
the fires of patriotism in the hearts 
of the new generation, which has no 
personal remembrances of the 
magnificent struggle. All this is 
wise, all this is well; but my friend 
suggested that possibly, without 
very much serious thought on the 
subject, these young men might be 
fired with the memories of what 
their fathers did, and wish that they 
also might have an opportunity of 
being heroes, of distinguishing them- 
selves and showing their military 


ready to give 


agree me 1s 
one 


+} 
those are 


three serious 


prowess. There is a constant 
temptation ina standing army for 
the officers of lower grade to be 
restless and impatient with peace. 
They want an opportunity to win 
epaulets for their shoulders. As 
an illustration of that, a few years 
I was riding on the cars from 
Prague to | fell into 
conversation with a young officer of 
the Austrian army 

impatient and excited 
for war. 


ago 
Vienna, when 
ind he was 
and burning 
It did not make any differ 
ence to him who was to be engaged 
in the fight: he wanted Europe 
embroiled. Why Because he was 
tired of barracks, and wanted a 
chance to lieutenant to 


rise 


from 


( iptain or colonel or veneral, what 
ever it might be. 


Now, this 


be patriotism 


spirit May or may not 
it may or may not be 
heroism, | 
talking 


telling me—for | 


was only this morning 


with a gentleman who was 
like to analyze 
that he 
man en 


this condition of 


had 


gaged in 


things 


been talking with a 


business 


and 


business, whose 
would be boomed by a war, 
who was apxioust the world by 
that he might 


contracts and in 


» sel 
the ears, in order 
osper in his 
rying on bis business. 

Just think what it means 


willing to 


a man 
business 
nothing of 
we engaged 


demoralize the 
of a great nation, to say 
the nation with which 
in war; willing that neighbors 
ind friends and fellow-citizens by 
the thousands should be killed ; 
that 


of dollars should be spent, wasted, 


his 


will- 


ing millions, perhaps billions, 


saddied upon coming generations as 
a debt Why For the sake of an 


C 


spaulet on his shoulder, for the sake 
f a feather in hi: , for 
, 


the sake 
of his vetting +t a colonel or a 


for the sake of 


his business! 


general, o1 booming 


Is this heroism, is this patriot- 
Iriends, it is the brute, it is 
the tiger, it is the hyena, coming to 
the top that we thought we had got 
forever under our feet. It 
tism, it is selfishness, it is brutality, 
for which there is no adjective that 
is adequate. 


ism ? 


is ego- 


It is not heroism, it is 
not caring for the welfare of your 
country, it is not caring for the wel- 
fare of the world. I yield to no 
man living in my feeling of patriot- 
ism; but I would like to have the 
meaning of patriotism understood. 
The man who cares more for his 
country than he does for humanity 
will end in caring more for his own 
party or clique than for his country, 
and more for himself than he does 
for anybody else in the world. ‘The 
man who is willing to see his coun 
try prosper atthe expense of the 
destruction and devastation of other 
countries is not patriotic, 
humane. 

Take the same spirit on a lower 
scale. What would you think of a 
man willing to enrich his own 
immediate family by impoverishing 
a dozen or twenty other families? 
Would you say that was humanity ? 
It is the same principle exactly as 
that which would lead one man tobe 
willing to wrong twenty or fifty other 
men for the sake of helping on his 
own personal gain. Itis the robber 
spirit. It isthe brute in us, able 
for the time being to down the man 
in us. Patriotism cares for the wel- 
fare of the country in the truest and 
highest sense of the word; and 
heroism is that spirit which would 
give itself to the service of man. 

A friend of mine in another city 
sent me a paper containing a recent 
sermon of his, which has some 
figures to which I wish to call at- 
tention. In two thousand years of 
recorded history there have been 
nine hundred and sixty-one bloody 


is not 
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battles, while five billion « 
dred millions of 
killed in conquest. 
man conquest of England, 
alone has had forty-eight 

her hands. 
dred pounds every minut 
day on her debt, her navy 
army. 
expended one million seve 
thousand 


men | 
Since 


She expends 


in sixt 


Napoleon 


Frenchmer, ar 
the stature of the French 
and one-half inches. | 
finest Ire 
hood 


spec imens of 
killed off 
his is one side of this | 


were 


ness of fighting. 

Let say right he 
honor, I applaud, this s) 
young men and of our 


leaps up in 


me 


defence of 
fancied injury to our 
admire and applaud th 
loves great deeds, that 
ism, that seeks for the 
finest manifestations 
these thing 
that which 
noblest in us. But, 
study the entire scx 

of man from the begi 


zation until 


I admire all 
the root of 


now, y 

is grandly set forth 

of Mr. Herbert Spence: 
growth away from the ¢ 
militarism towards a « 
industrialism. It meat 
hope for the growth of 
that men will some tim: 
lust of killing and 1 
other for that is 

to a period when 
have in mit 
alth, in its | 


and to help one an 


they will 
create W 
means growth from the 
man, growth from 
civilization, growth 
ange l. 
What |] 
SO fal 
my theme is to cal 
the fact which peo} le 
forget, that there is as n 
tunity for heroism in tin 
asthere isin times of 
there is a thousand-fold n 
tunity, for in time of | 
apt to forget, and think 
play of hate, of selfishnes 
egotism, of personal disp! 
ism. The grandest he: 
trod this earth had this 
him—and in saying 
able characteristic was 
‘ He made himself of 
A man who seeks dist 
seeks to climb up on 
bodies and ruined pros} 
enough so that he can 
his fellow-men, who s! 
and says, “ Only note w! 
ful fellow I am,”’ is he 
is too contemptible 
man. A man who seek 
distinction is travelling 
opposite road from that 
to heroism. What is a 
us note the meaning 
The word ‘hero > comes 
same root as the old | 
‘man.’ A hero is 
raised to his highest 
man intensified, man 
service. All of us 
possibility of becoming 
the heroism is nothing 
than the common quali! 
goodness, human love. 
vice in some extraordi 
tunity called into unu 
Let us take that 
in the course of that ter! 
Minnesota, two years 42 
train right into the 
flames, and held it there 
and burning himself, unt 
in danger of their lives 
a place of safety. H« 


this n 
| have been on! 


wish 
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before in essence, in quality, 


pote itv. What made him a 
was his faithfulness, his devo- 
ty displayed in an extra- 
emergency. What made 

ling a heroine? Simply 

same quality of faithfulness 

yn which made her the 

was led her to illustrate 

e ties at the risk of her own 
other lives. That is 

Vhat made so many of our 


‘n heroes during the war? 
ve of country, of 
f children, of 

them 
farms, 


home, 
manhood, 
patient 
honest 
them to 
the bullets were falling, 
leading a 


they led a 


made 
their 
heir stores, led 
were forlorn 


magnificent 


lhe qualities bred in the 
fine and noble qualities. 
they? Devotion to prin 
mission tO Superior power, 


» orders, consecration 


yne has to the immedi 


the moment That is 
hat wonderful scene ot 
‘Six Hundred,” whicl 


idmired of all the world. 


ne one had blundered 


t to do and die 
opportunity for 

life ? \re 

s tobe fought for humanity, 


nen, no 


sm private there 


tles to be fought except 
swords and guns, and at the 
laughter of the people 
» be educated and lifted 

d Let us see. 


there is room for the most 


heroismin the cultiva 
dual manhood on the 
ynne of us. ‘Trace out 


led beyond any in 


att 
SOU 


stion that we are de 
om the animai; and the 
nt of our manhood means 
from the animal, 


it under foot, not killing 


> ! ng up 
There is nota passion, there is 

iality Or power of out 

sical nature, that ought to be 

It is simply that we climb 

‘art and brain, and rule 
is we would rule and tame wild 
rses, and make them serve us. 
‘ry beginning, if a man 

hes to be a man, he has to fight 
battle and he will be all the 
-aheroif he fights on quietly 
vely, and does not ask for 
= ewards of merit, does not ask to be 
sd for it for doir 





1 what any 
man should do. It is not 
sm if a man wants to distin- 


nip guish himself, and have people point 


1t 


n the streets, and 
remarkable man that is!” 
sm if a man fights a battle 
ls to be fought quietly, 
mouth shut, keeping still 
but doing his duty. Every 
ishave to fight this battle 
There is a battle be- 
1¢ lower and the higher in 
*n the spiritual and the 
and it takes heroism, often, 
ike us victorious. 
ien there is another battle when 
come into the region of the intel- 
into the work of building up 
ity. Most men use their in- 
‘Sas weapons to fight some- 
else with. Nine times out of 
hen there is controversy going 

political subjects or concern- 
*'‘Odustrial problems, it is a battle 
‘fortruth, but for victory over 
= ther fellow. And the man who 
liant, plausible, and close 
oe f his antagonist, no mat- 
‘ oe his position is true or 
the one who is thought to 


Say, 
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another kind of 
battle to be fought. Many use their 
intellectual abilities for their own 
behoof, merely for the sake of lead 
ing a dillettante, selfish, literary life, 
thinking it very fine and high to 
read the best literature,and withdraw 
from other people who make gram 
matical mistakes and mispronounce 
their words. 


Then there is 


here is a chance for 
heroic battle in finding out what to 
do with your brains, in making every 
contest you enter into a contest for 
the victory, not of this or that cause, 
but of the truth, How many men 
are there that rejoice when they are 
convinced that they arein the wrong? 
But you are not a man until you do 


rejoice to be beaten for the truth. 
Sir Charles Lyell wrote a fine work 
on geology, and was famous for it 


Then came Darwin, and the work 


of Herbert Spencer. Did Lyell 
stand up and fight for his own 
theories of geology ? No: hestudied 
calmly, and tried to find out the 
truth, and became convinced that 
he was wrong, and rewrote his entire 
work, and repudiated his past writ 
ings, rejoicing to be beaten by the 
truth, that the truth might be lifted 
up and prevail. There is a chance 
for heroism here—to make your 
opportunities, your intellectual pow 
ers, not a means fora selfish stand 
ing apart trom yout fellow-men, but 


the 
who 


a means of 
If you 


serving 
find a man 
nounces a word, it is 
curl the lip at 


ignorant. 
mispro 
very easy to 
him it is a good 


than to try to 
him But to help is i 
world: 


deal easier correct 


grander set 


anda great deal 


vice to the 
may be done by brave, patient, hon 


‘ 


est service in this direction. 


Then, when you into 


come up 
I 


the higher ranges of human nature, 


the chancesto be a hero are still 
there in man 
hood. put to 
vote the highest things in literature, 


the 


building your own 


If today you were to 
music, the 


highest things inp 


highest things in art, they would be 
voted down by anoverwhelming ma- 
jority. Itisperfectly natural that this 
should be so the world 
and itis always 
a few people who live the finest, who 


, because 
started in ignorance ; 


represent the highest feeling in any 
direction. But field for 
heroic service. Totry to cultivate 
the love for the highest and the best 
in literature, in music, in art, in char 
acter, everywhere, that means nothing 
less than coworking with God for the 


‘progress of men. 


here is a 


Then in general. When we have 
put the body under us, when we 
have turned the intellectual faculties 
in right directions, 


when we have 


learned to admire the best things, 
then to turnall this manhood into 
magnificent service of the world, 


here is a field fortrue, genuine hero 
ism. If you wish to cultivate it, if 
it appeals to you, here is range and 
opportunity for all of us to wear 
epaulets that God concedes, to wear 
distinctions such as he bestows. 

Let us suggest, in a few directions, 
opportunities for heroic fighting, for 
the best things. I will not dwell on 
them at any length; but I say there 
is opportunity for many of us to be 
heroes in our homes. What is 
heroism there? How many of us 
are there whoturn the home into a 
commonplace kind of thing 
to go to when tired, a placeto sleep 
and eat, and who get over being re 
fined and cultured and heroic gentle- 
men and ladies in the place where 
we are most familiar, keeping these 
fine qualities for the salon, for the 
street, for people outside, and 
make the home a place to unbend, 
to be at our worst, to show our poor- 
est and meanest qualities, a place to 


a place 
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fling off the mask ?and pkic k it into 
B | ra 

the closet, and bea brute. We 

not have anygreat tasks in the home 


may 


friend whose wife 


is afflicted with a failing that 
| 


| remember 


one 


makes 


his life one long, long sorrow yet 
he is one of the most heroic men | 
ever knew. <A_ scholar, a professor, 


bears what is a thou 
death of 
his wife with a saintly patience, gen 


tleness, that 
into 


a teacher, he 
sand times worse than the 
love 


tende1 ness, and 


lifts his character in my mind 
the ranges of the highest and grand 
Chere are 
a large part of whose lives is spent 


est heroism some women 
at the wash-tub or scrubbing, strug 
gling in some way to stand between 
their children and want, on account 
of the utter inability, or worse, of the 
fatherto play the part of a man, 
who in these commonplace ranges 
that 
of the successful, vain, proud fighter 
the contemptible 


develop heroism beside which 


is tinsel of 
kind, 


Chen is there no opportunity for 


most 


heroism in business, to make you! 


business a servant to your race, to 


conduct it with scrupulous honor, 
to be aman above business, 
not to take advantage of 


your fellows, to wreck a competitor 


youl 
any mean 
for the sake of personal success, not 
servant till he is old, and 
then kick him out upon the sidewalk 


no more service ? 


to use a 
because he be of 
Is there no field for heroism here to 
be aman in business? I have the 
sreatest admiration for the workers 


in the world’s affairs — those who 
can conduct a great business 
campaign, those who can man 
age a great concern, those 


who can lay out and carry through 
to success vast projects. It requires 
the highest type of intellect; and 
there is a field here for the highest 
type of character, a field for heroism. 
Why, think, friends, is a man a hero 
who destroys a million dollars or 
ten millionsand a hundred thousand 
lives? and is a man only a mere sor- 
did money-.aaker who creates a hun- 
dred millions of wealth, and blesses 
hundreds of thousands of lives? 
Which is the finer field for heroism ? 

And then, when we come to re- 
igion, is there no field,no opportun- 
ity, in the modern world to be a hero 
here ? As you go down the past, 
there is a long roll in every country 
of martyrs, of prophets, of seers, of 
witnesses, of consecrated men, who 
have stood fora higher truth than 
their fellows, and have done it at 
the cost of exile, at the cost of 
friends, at the cost of life itself. But 
are we past that? Friends, we are 
not past it. When I see men who 
dare not stand on their feet and as- 
sert their convictions because they 
say it will ruin their business ; when 
[ see ministers in pulpits all over the 
land who dare not say what they be- 
lieve, lest they lose their positions ; 
when a minister tells me, as one did 
on the street within two weeks, that 
he was thankful that he-was no 
longer in the pulpit actively, because 
a man could not tell the truth today 


i 








in the pulpit (1 do not believe this, I 
am only quoting his words); when 
these conditions exist in the modern 
world, and when there are thousands 
of people who drift simply because 
fashion goes one Way or personal in- 
terest goes another; when there are 
thousands who cannot see any great 
principle for which to stand, and are 
only led by association, blown by 
every wind —is there no opportun- 
ity for heroism left, because 
they do not take our lives any longer 
for telling what is true? A man who 
dares not stand in his pulpit and tell 
out his uttermost heart is a craven 
and a coward, as I look at it. Is 
there no opportunity for heroism in 
standing and telling your deepest 
conviction? I have been told a 
thousand times that I was brave; 
and it always made me ashamed of 
myself and of the person who said it 
to me, I could never understand 
what any man was in the pulpit for 
except to tell the truth which he could 
Scc. 

rather 
God’s 


here 


I would hoe potatoes or starve 
than stayin any pulpit on 
earth on other terms. 
here is room enough, then, in re- 
ligion for heroism. 
And 

political 
means. 


any 


then, when we come to the 
field, know what it 

So long as we are fighting 
over the essential principles of our 
Americanism, over foreign immigra- 
tion, over the dangers that come to 
us from materials that donot natu- 
rally and easily assimilate with our 
American life; so long as we are 
fighting for civil service reform, and 
thousands of men who ought to know 
better are sneering at it; so long as 
a large part of the country Looks up- 
on political office not as a place 
where a faithful man ought to stand 
and serve his country, but as some 
thing to get for his own behoof or 
that of his friends — that is,a chance 
to steal, for that is what it means, 
and nothing else under God’s heaven; 
so long as we are fighting for the pur- 
ity and honesty of the ballot; so 
long as our magnificent hope of lib- 
erty and freedom is not assured, 
and it is not —is there not ,oppor- 
tunity to fight political battles with- 
out bayonets and without cannon? 
If you care for your country, if you 
care for mankind, there is a magnifi- 
cent heroism in the political service 
of the time. 

And let me say again with emphka- 
sis that it isa finer, nob'er quality 
of heroism that does not expect 
recognition. It is easy enough for 
any man to act the hero,with crowds 
looking on and applauding. It is 
easy to be brave in battle, if every 
one is looking on, ready to throw up 
his hat if a man succeeds; but for a 
man in political or social position or 
in the army to stand at the risk of 
life, when he knows that, if he suc- 
ceeds, nobody will care or say any- 
thing about it — that is heroism. 

No room, then, for heroism in 
times of peace? ‘There never was a 
time in the history of this world 
when heroes were more needed,when 
there was a greater opportunity for 


you 
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serving our fellow-men ; and we can 
every one of us be heroes. Let us 
remember that there is something 
higher and finer than applause or 
public recognition. Let us remem- 
ber that those are not the highest 
rewards of heroism. Do you know 
the old Eastern apologue, the story 
of the old woman who was seen car- 
rying a vessel of water in one hand 
and atorch in the other, and, when 
asked what she was going to 
said she was going to burn up heaven 
with the torch and put out hell with 
the water, so that people might be 
left todo right without fear of pen 
alty or hope of reward ? 

We are not heroes, in the truest 
sense of the word, until have 
reached a point where we love truth 
and right and beauty because they 
are true and right and beautiful,and 
where we are content without any 
reputation here, with the simple 
thought that God will know it. 


do, 


we 


THE BATTLE CRY OF FREEDOM. 
An Incident of the Rebellion. 
BY COL. HENRY STONE. 
HE battle of Stone’s River - 


fought near Murfreesboro, Ten 


S 


nessee, in the closing days of 1862 
and the opening days of 1863 — was 
one of the most bloody, fierce and 
obstinate of all the many conflicts 
during the war of the Rebellion. 
The weather was bitter cold; it 
rained and snowed alternately and 


froze continually. 
the hostile forces met, was_ filled 
with anxiety, dread and suffering 

The night of the 31st of December, 
1862, found the Union army driven 
from nearly every position it had 
taken during theday. The New 
Year dawned upon a wide scene of 
apparently hopeless disaster 

Again and again the contest was 
renewed, with varying results, until, 
on the night of the 3d of January, 
1863, the Confederate army, despair- 
ing of making any further impres 
sion on the ranks of its opponents, 
quietly abandoned its ground and 
retreated beyond the reach of im- 
mediate pursuit. This left the 
Union army — sadly diminished in 
numbers but still strong and confi 
dent in spirit — masters of the hard- 
fought field and justly rejoicing in 
the fact of victory; but a victory so 
dearly bought as to leave its impress 
of sad and ineradicable memories 
on all our hearts. 

Coincident with this victory came 
also the immortal Proclamation of 
Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, issued on the first 
day of January, 1863, ordering and 
declaring that ‘all persons held 
slaves are, and henceforward 
shall be, free’; and that the military 
and naval authorities of the United 
States ‘will recognize and maintain 
the freedom of such persons.’ 

The calm and judicial tone of this 
sublime Proclamation can, at this 
day, faintly convey an idea of the 
profound impression it made upon 
all the people, and especially upon 
the soldiers in the Union army, 
whose solemn duty it became to 
recognize and maintain it. Among 
those soldiers were thousands from 
Kentucky and Tennessee who had 
just passed through the awful 
scenes of battle. Of their devotion 
to the Union, there could be no 
question. But how would they re- 
ceive the Proclamation which was to 
work such a revolution in the entire 
social life of the South? Already 
several officers had resigned from the 

service,in anticipation of the im- 
pending change. 
It remained, however, for a single 
regiment to test the issue. In that 
regiment was an officer of some legal 


Every hour, after 


as 
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acquirements who succeeded in per- 
suading most of his fellow-officers 
that, in consequence of the Procla- 
mation, the character of the contest 
had been changed, and that the 
terms of the implied contract, under 
which they had enlisted, had been 
violated. They ought, therefore, to 
be allowed a service which 
placed them in a false position. Ac 
cordingly, nearly every officer of 
that regiment tendered his resigna 
tion. 

As as these letters 
headquarters, General 
directed his provost marshal to bring 
the offending officers before him 
There was difficulty in tracing 
the origin of the concerted action to 


to leave 


reached 
Rosecrans 


s00n 


no 


its source; indeed, he openly ac- 
knowledged and justified his con 


duct, and refused to extract, though 
all the rest, as soon as they realized 
the in which 


position they were 
placed, withdrew’ the obnoxious 
communications. 
It did not take long to decide 
what should be done with the 
author of the intended mischief. 


Orders were at once given to parade 
the brigade which he belonged. 
Che culprit was then, under cust 


to 


ody 


of a corporal’s guard, marched into 
the middle of the square, and an 
order read, reciting his disloyalty 


and dismissing him in disgrace from 
the service. A sergeant then stepped 
forward, broke his sword, cut off 
and flung away his shoulder-straps, 


and then, tothe tune of the Rogue’s 


March, he was drummed out of 
camp, and so disappeared from 
history. 


This summary proceeding, though 


it silenced any further open expres 
sion of dissatisfaction, lft an un 
pleasant feeling. The absolute 


tyranny of military rule does not 
always convince one’s reason. Some 
thing was wanting to make the 
anxious soldiers forget their hard- 
ships, to cheer their discontent, to 
relieve the strain of strict martial 
law, and to substitute willing action 


for sullen obedience. 

Just at this time a glee club from 
Chicago appeared and brought the 
needed remedy. They went through 
the camp, singing with great spirit 
a number of new and stirring songs, 
to the intense delight of the men. 
Among them was the animated lyric 
which to this day thrills the heart 
of every soldier 

Yes, we'll rally round the flag, boys, 

Rally once again, 

Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom ! 

This song ran _ like wild-fire 
through the camps. Jt gave the 
needed vent to the pent-up feelings 
which might almost as easily have 
been turned into chronic discontent. 
But it was when the verse was sung 

We'll welcome to our members 
The loyal, true and brave ; 
And although he may be poor 
He shall never be a slave 


—that the feeling became over- 
whelming. At once the last two 


lines were adopted as containing the 
soldier’s creed. They were on every 
body’s lips. With instinctive quick- 
ness they were made to apply to the 
Proclamation in which the Presi- 
dent had reverently invoked ‘ the 
considerate judgment of mankind 
and the gracious favor of Almighty 
God.’ 


That song did more than any 
other simple agency to bring the 
hearts of the soldiers, quickly and 


strenuously, to the support of Eman- 
cipation. No order, no proclama.- 
tion, no victory on the battlefield 
even, could have done so much for 
the good cause. The army at once 
became a unit on the great question 
of Freedom, of which this lyric 
well named the ‘ Battle Cry.’ 
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Av Hart A KAKE. By Florence Marryat 
New York: Cassell Publishing Company 
Don By the author of Laddie, Miss Too- 
sey’s Mission, Tip-Cat, Pomona, etc. Bos 
ton: Roberts Brothers 
Gypsy’s Cousin Joy. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, author of Gypsy Breynton New 
Edition, with illustrations by Mary Fair 
man Clark New York Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 
LiLivH By Ceorge Ma i New 
York Do Mead Cr 
In At Heart a Rake Floren e 
Marryat has written an excellent 
story whose purpose, while apparent, 
somehow does not intrude to the de 
struction of the narrative's interest 
perhaps because there is in it so 
much less of preaching than of prac 
tice, good and evil. Miss Marryat 
is an Englishwoman; she probably 


walks many miles before breakfast in 
broad-toed, heavy th 
but she certainly has the 
plain commonsense to deal whole 
somely with the man-and-woman 
which now is always with 
Her novel may not be as bril 
liant as some of the recent works of 
exquisite imagination inspired by 
that suave and cunning gentleman in 


lay 
shoes iOw, 


flat heels 


question 


us. 


red Mephistopheles—but you run 
no risk to let the messenger of 
Florence Marryat come in and 
shut the door on him and his. It is 


better to be jeered at from outside, 
since our houses ave inflammable, 
than to admit a strolling band of 
wanton fellows who would lean their 


lighted torches up against the parlor 
wall. 

Another English narrative, 
Don modestly content 
to be unnamed on the 


called 
by someone 
title-page ex 
cept as the author of certain stories 
fairly well-known — has the bright 
blue cover and gold stamp of a book 
for children, which makes its theme 

it is alove-tale— and the strength 
of its introductory chapters a_sur- 
prise ; but severely judged, it has the 
fault so common with English by-the- 
yard stories — being long-drawn out, 
somewhat disjointed and inconse- 
quent, and generally non-important. 

But that opening-part should serve 
as an ideal for editors to point up to 
when returning hopeless literary ef- 


forts — if they had not learned that 
the euphemism ‘not available’ is 
more welcome than sincere discour- 
agement. This is the way their 
formula might read: 

M. or N.: Dear Sir [or Madame]—Your 
manuscript entitled —— is re 


turned herewith We should say that in 
the pursuit of literature you are barking up 
the wrong tree. You fail to secure attention 
on the first page, and to hold it afterwards. 
You body forth the whole of your concep 
tion, instead of with a spiritual touch imply- 
ing all the rest. Your persons are not real, 
but puppets ona string. Their laughter 
sounds metallic, and their tears were never 
salted. Of making many books there is no 
end; for people triflingly attempt it as a pas- 
time, or at mosta trade, instead of as a jeal- 
ous art — and in art you must aim to stand 
with the shining ones, or nowhere. Read 
the first seven or eight chapters of Don, by 
the author of Miss Toosey’s Mission, and if 
you feel sure you can never write well 
as that, stop writing stories 

Very truly yours, 


so 


THE EDITORS. 
It is perhaps conceded that Eliza- 


beth Stuart Phelps-Ward belongs 
among the shining American men 


and women of letters. Her publish- 
ers are fortunate in putting outa 
new edition of Gypsy’s Cousin 
at the moment 


almost juvenile success with 


Joy 
when Mrs. Ward’s 
The 
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4t times where an idiom is pushed 
re yeductio ad absurdum,Lilith re- 
oa e forcibly of ‘ Lewis Car- 
s' exquisite humor of that sort 
\lice’s Adventures and Through 
only Doctor 
\acdonald’s is more deeply philo 
, _ perhaps, and is the product 
eas much of a clear and opti- 

stic faith as of ingenious fancy. 
Christo-philosophic 
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good oO! 
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ry moment some one would 
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turn 
mrades, and fight more wildly 
The Truth! The Truth! still 

ne I noted who wheeled ever in a 
a smote on all Wearied 
a pair would sitfor a minute side by 
rise and renew the fierce combat 


sides 


stooped to comfort the fallen, or 
iwide to spare him... . Such was 
¢ battle of the dead, which I saw and 


las I lay under the tree ” 


for such a scene 
irage of that final 


one wants the 
note in Brown- 


ngs Childe Roland to the Dark 
wer Came. There is only one 
aK DS 


tin the description : ‘Raged 
iravened and raved’ seems dis 
sy rococo ina Doric writer. 
was (and is) that wooded 
mageddon? No one requires to 
old—or, if any, let him search 
‘nd ind the meaning for himself. As 
ie taven would have said, it cannot 
‘aerwise be found. 

‘here is a place, near the strange 
" tys climax, where the conflict of 
%¢ spotted leopardess and the white 
‘opardess seems like literary mad- 
“Ss; because the allegory is ob- 
eared in itsown depth of meaning. 
“tit one recalls the Talmud legend 
' ith, the denouement will 
“und superb, and wholly clear. 
WALTER Storrs BIGELow. 
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Vey ge aightforward tale of the 
_ South, as seen by a southerner, 
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common outlaw code ‘for the pro- 
tection of our wives and daughters,’ 
with which the author seems to sym- 
pathize; and again, an innocent 
young darkey is strung up in haste, 
for murder, when a few weeks’ judi- 
cial calmness would have saved him 
the guilty man’s confession. 
There is a foreboding in the tale of 
what must come — Ethiopian su 
premacy when by mere numbers the 
black man shall overwhelming ; 
or some plan of negro emigration, 


hy, 
uy 


be 


slow but sure, since these races can 
not dwell together side by side and 
will not cohabit, by ways and means 
to be determined by the North and 
South planning together, to prevent 
a knottier problem by-and-by. ‘This 
sore is on one part alone of the body 
politic, but what folly to shut the 
eyes and say that it does not send its 
poison through the whole ! 


POEMS BY WOMEN. 


THE TOWER WITH LEGENDS AND Lyrics 


By Emily Huntington Nason. Boston: 
Hloughton, Miftlin & Co 

A Doric REED By Zitella Cocke Bos 
ton: Copeland and Day 

FROM DREAMLAND SEN By Lilian Whit- 
ing. Boston: Roberts Sros 


considerable 
Huntington Nason’s The 
with Legends and_ Lyrics. 
Her work contains less of the purely 
personal element than is usual in 
poems written by women. While 
it is sufficiently subjective to indicate 
a thoughtful and sensitive nature, on 
the other hand it is from all 
sentimentality. , the first 
poem in the collection, embodies the 


here is 
Kmily 
lower 


strength 
in 


free 
The Tower 


reflections of the tower of Belus 
‘I stand in the might of the mighty the 
tower of Belus, I! 


‘“‘Who are these at my feet like pygmies 


scorched in the sun 


Who, but the petty hordes of a race that 
has just begun? 
It matters little to me whether prince or 
Bedouin stand, 
Or the lizard creep at my feet, or the jackal 
up from the sand ! 
Irom these few lines one can see 


how well the metre is adapted to the 
thought which is to be expressed 
Several of these poems have classic 
subjects, others are reminiscent of 
foreign travel, and a number of them 
narrate old-world legends. Few of 
Mrs. Nason’s poems are lyrics pure 
and simple, but all are graceful and 
show much ‘power in using metres 
appropriate to the subject. An 
occasional weakness of word or phrase 
is more than counter-balanced by the 
general care in execution, and the 
volume as a whole leaves a pleasant 
impression. 

Zitella Cocke’s A Doric Reed 
contains about fifty lyrics in various 
metres, and a baker’s dozen of Son- 
nets. Seven of the sonnets, tributes 
to the great musicians, Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Mendelssobn, Schu 
mann, Schubert, and 
particularly well-done. 
lyrics are descriptive of Southern 
scenery as Sunrise in an Alabama 
Cane-brake, Song of the Mississippi, 
and the Mocking-Bird. 

Others are simple poems of nature, 
or bright little verses of Society. 
The Gods of Hellas is one of the 
most thoughtful, concluding, 


Chopin, are 
Many of the 





the Gods of sunny Hellas give 
us answer when we call, 
We shall hear them, if our struggling 
Souls we loose from worldly thrall, 
Bring the eyes to see the substance in the 
shadow, for ’tis so, 
Plastic Nature yields her secrets to the 
hearts that love her,— lo! 
Echo lives on yonder hill —fair Dryads 
speak, and Zephyrs fan 
Out of brook-born reed-pipes, music sweet 
as when the great god Pan 
After trembling Syrinx ran. 


When Polly Takes the Air, Nancy’s 
Way, My Great-great Uncle’s Wife 
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and Miss Nancy’s Gown form a 
charming group in similiar metre, an 
idea of which can be gained by a 
stanza from the first. 
A little wicker basket rolls 
Along the pavement walk, 
And at the sight, the young and old 
Begin to laugh and talk, 
And wave fair hands and kisses throw 
And cry ‘* Look here!” “ See there!” 
* This way it comes! ”— and all because 
Sweet Polly takes the air! 
Much Miss Cocke’s work is so 
excellent in thought and metre that 
one is sorry at times to find a little 
lack of finish. 


ol 


In Miss Whiting’s From Dream 
land Sent there is a subjectiveness 
decidely in contrast with the work of 
Miss Cocke or Mrs. Nason. 

The poems composing this little 
volume ring the changes constantly— 
though feelingly—-on love and 
friendship. Yet in spite of a certain 
weakness in technique, the tender- 
ness of sentiment in Miss Whiting’s 
verse will make its appeal to a wide 
audience. Miss Whiting’s work has 
considerable color, and although her 
metres and methods are often 
vaguely reminiscent of some greater 
writer, many of her poems have the 


charm of spontaneity. One of the 
most graceful of all is her tribute to 
Lilian Adelaide Neilson of which 


the first stanza is 


While the lilies lean above her, 
Look your last, O friend or lover! 
While the light, unfading, lies 
Gently on the closed eyes, 

And the waving grasses keep 
Watch above her silent slee Pp, 
While the English daisies yet 
Juliet 


ilies lean above 


Linger over 
While the 


look your last, O friend or lover! 


he T, 


he volume has been sent out by 
the publishers in extremely attractive 


form. HeL_en LEAH REED. 


LA A LOVE STORY By Q 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 


New York: 
lhe scene of la is laid at Ardevora, 
the coast of 
Cornwall, among the Second Advent 
Saints, whose peculiar tenets and 
communistic ways lend interest to 
the story itself — which would be in- 
teresting anywhere. A new Preacher 
(young and comely) is made welcome 
to Ardevora (pronounced Ar-dev-ora) 
by Elder Carbines; and Ia_ herself, 
introduced as a servant of the elder’s 
houschold (also young and comely) 
supplies the other half of this love- 
story’s motive. How she won the 
preacher by strategy, and the bold- 
ness not of manly fiber but of femi- 
nine passion, and suffered woman’s 
never-to-be-justified abasement of 
herself, develops the unwholesome 
theme to its catastrophe. It isa 
sort of Cornish Scarlet Letter, where 
the Man escapes all outward doom 
in this world for guiltiness as great 
as hers;and the Woman bears the 
penalty of both even joyously, for 
love’s sake. 


a fishing village on 


My Laby Nopopy. By Martin 


Maartens, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Although this novel was written 
in English, it is a Dutch work; in 
fact it has the effect of a very good 
translation. The scenery is Dutch, 
the characters are certainly not Anglo- 
Saxon. For example, women of 
breeding answer matrimonial adver- 
tisements ; not for fun, but for serious 
purpose. Imagine an Englishwoman 
seeking a husband thus shamelessly. 
But, it is said, the Dutch are enraged 
with Mr. Maartens, alleging that he 
has misrepresented them. However 
that may be, he makes his characters 
normally plausible; when they ire 
not, they seem to be the evolutions 
of an odd environment. Plausible 
or not they are entertaining to read 
about. Those in this latest book 
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are not as interesting as those in 
other works by the same author, 
God’s Fool, for instance, because 
their sentiments are less heart search- 
ing. ‘lhe heroine has her trials; to 
be sure ; a simple village-girl, exalted 
by marriage into an _ aristocratic 
society where she is snubbed, she 
lives patiently till the happiness she 
should have had at first comes to her. 
Such a plot by its very nature can- 
not sweep on irresistibly, as the 
plot of God’s Fool. Nemesis is 
absent from My Lady Nobody. It 
is the author, not fate, that directs 
the couse of events. 

As usual Mr. Maartens has caused 
his characters to talk brightly and 
naturally ; he is a master of the art 
of smart sayings. His scenery is 
vivid, his discriptions except that of 
the attack on the fort, which seems 
hasty and inadequate, are spirited. 
Although the book is not his 
work, even at than his best, 
Mr. Maartens is among the greatest 
of our novelists. A. W. V. 


best 
less 


Our COMMON 
Tucker New 


SPEECH By 
York: Dodd, 


Gilbert M 
Mead & Co 
Our Common Speech, by Gilbert 
M. Tucker is the outburst of a 
purist. That he has but too much 
cause for his plea in behalf of the 
careful of words, is apparent, 
not only in the daily press, but also 
in the deliverances of Americans 
high in office. Mr. ‘Tucker makes 
only justifiable criticisms; he is not 
very pedantic. He chiefly tilts 
against the same old misuses that 
rhetoricians have been fighting for 
eight or ten years; the use of 
demean for debase—and so forth. 
It does one no harm to freshen one’s 
recollection of these principles ; the 
best of writers, if he reads the news 
papers, is apt to 
merely because 
familiar with them. \ 
cism of them causes 
away once more, 

In a chapter Americanisms, 
Mr. Tucker shows how erroneous it 
is to regard airy, in the sense of con 
ceited, all-fired, ampersand, baggage, 
balk, bang up, etc., as Americanisms, 
when in fact they came from Eng- 
land. The chapter is interesting 
enough, but not particularly perti- 
nent to the rest of the book. 

Altogether the most entertaining 
part of the book is the short history 
of the Dictionary. 

The work is strongly, attractively 
bound in blue buckram. Evidently 
the publishers, Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., prepared it for much use. 


use 


embrace vices 


he has grown 
little criti 
him to. start 


on 


THE WONDERFUL Visit. By H.G. Wells. 
New York and London : Macmillan & Co. 
This is the visit of an Angel from 

the Real World (of his experience) 

to this World of Dreams, which we 
call real. Horses, to him, seem odd 
without the twisted horn familiar to 
him with an equine body —for uni- 
corns, and hippogriffs, and even 
jabberwocks, as well as_ glorious 
cherubims and lovely mermaids are 
the actual creatures of this Angel’s 
world, lying next to ours and 
dreamed of by our poets, just as the 

Angel and his fellows dream of men 

and cows and eagles, and other mon- 

sters that appear in visions of the 
night, or in the strenuous moments 
of an angel artist's waking fancy. 

Confronted by this Angel, the 
meannesses of. men (and women) 
turn ugly and confounded like bats 
before the sun. But love (even hu- 
man love) glows brighter in his 
radiance. His various adventures 
in the strange surroundings of our 
social life, so warped and narrow, 
are wildly funny fora moment, and 
again intensely sad. It is pitiful 
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to read of how he first felt Pain, and 
only half-amusing is the tale of how 
he learned to Hunger and to Eat. 
At last his wings — though that one 
healed which the Vicar pierced with 
swanshot when he brought him down 
(thinking him some curious bird to 
stuff among his specimens) — at last 
his wings lost their iridescence and 
Shriveled helplessly in our tainted 
atmosphere ; so that only Death (the 
door we all expect to leave by) could 
let him out from what, as the Vicar 
truly said, “is no world for angels,”’ 
Ww. S. B. 


GALLOPING Dick. By H. Marriott-Watson 


Chicago : Stone & Kimball. 


Che British 
ever found 
brate his 


highwayman hath 
eminent genius to cele- 
misdeeds. Since the days 
of Shakespeare, who turned a prince 
into a robber, the important writers 
of fiction in whose tales no gentle 
man of the road has figured 
valtry few. 


area 
[n song, in history, in 
verse, in legend, has the purse-taker 
been commemorated. ‘The hero of 
the first English Opera was a strong 
thief. The delight of the greatest 
English novelist were tales of high 
waymen; is not one of 
The Enelish Humorists 
the likening of Dean Swift toa high 
wayman awaiting the great, gilded 
archbishop’s that after all 
rumbled along another road out of 
his clutches ? 

Among the notables who have 
considered the highwayman Mr. H. 
Marriott-Watson 
figure. 


his best 


similes in 


coach, 


cuts no mean 
His Dick Ryder is as nearly 
alive as any thief of them all. De 
scribing a character as full of con 
trasts as that of a gentleman adven 
turer a writer is tempted to dwell 
upon either the good or the bad; 
Mr. Marriott-Watson neither miti- 
gates his hero’s ferocity and bad 
manners nor fails to extol his cour- 
and generosity. Particularly 
clever are the first and last sketches. 
The first deals with Ryder and an 
imperturbable Bishop, undoubtedly 
the original of the character in the 
Mottle-faced Man’s song, who cried, 


age 


‘“ Sure as eggs is eggs, 
This ’ere’s the bold Turpin.” 
and, I secretly think, the ancestor of 
Bishop Blougram. ‘The last deals 
with the outlaw’s adventure with 
Charles If. In both of these tales 
there is a clear portrayal of 
character; of what lies between 
them much is mere description of 
fighting and carousing. Still the 
book is much better worth reading 
than, for example, Anthony Hope’s 
Chronicles of Count Antonio. 
A. W. V. 


NAMES AND THEIR HISTORIES By Isaac 
Taylor, M. A. Litt. D. Hon. L.L. D. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

The value of such a work as this 
is immediately apparent. Here, in 
compendious form, is a list of some 
hundreds of important geographical 
names and a concise statement of 
their origin; nothing could be more 
convenient for a writer on geographi- 
cal subjects or for a general reader. 
The only question concerns the se- 
lection of names — for of course all 
the names in the world cannot be in- 
cluded in an octavo of four hundred 
pages — and the proportion of space 
given toeach name. _‘— For example, 
the Appalachian Mountain Club may 
complain that the American moun- 
tains have been slighted. Pikes 
Peak, indeed, has almost an inch of 
space to itself, but Mt. St. Elias is 
not even mentioned, neither is Mt. 
Washington. On the whole Ameri- 
can names seem to be lightly treated; 
perhaps, however, to a Frenchman 
or to a German, informed about the 


geography of his own country, France 
or Germany might not seem to be 
thoroughly covered. As for space-— 

John Davis, the discoverer of Davis 
Strait, is honored with four inches 
of biography George Washington. 
hasa line or two. ‘There is some 
reason in this; everyone knows who 
Washington was. But why give 
Davis, worthy man ashe was, more 
attention than Hans Egede, the 
founder of such civilization as exists 
in Greenland. Why omit Lockwood 
Island from the Arctic regions. Why 
omit Wilkes Land from the Antarc- 
tic regions. The American discov- 
eries in the far south are now ac 

knowledged by all reputable English 
geographers; to mention Ross Bay 
and Ross Point and disregard alto 

gether the discoverer of the Antar¢ 

tic continent seems absurd. 
However the 
sented in this 


information 
book is valuable 
nourish what isn 


cluded were useless. It is w 


regrets for 


place in one’s library A.W 


\ Comedy in Spasms (New 
and London Frederick 
unluckily 

chance 
dea but that of can 
did and blatant sensationalism. ‘A 
Comedy of Epochs’ would have much 
more nearly expressed the author’s 
motive, as carried out in the tale, 
for it tells, utterly, despite its name: 
without admixture of the hysteric o1 
the merely comic, the story of sey 
eral epochs in the life of a brave and 
sweet young girl. 
in Australia, whose 
civilization, odd 
silences, are 


York 
Stokes & 


Co.) is named, im 


most 
the 


must, with no 


pressing reader, as it 


The Story Oj 
vet primitive 
environment, \ 


ens 
ast 
vividly reproduced in 
Its 
changes to London, in season 
and the last epoch 
in the life of the girl we have learned 
sincerely to care for comes in the 
heart of a great London park, in the 
thick of a sweet English June, when 
she makes a right woman’s choice 
betwixt honor and happiness, and 
sees happiness, in the person of as 
manly a man as has lately strode 
into literature, go his hungry-hearted 
way. The tale is told with pleasant 
freshness and with much quaint, 
pervasive power. Epigram of an 
agreeable sort lightens its almost 
every page; as for chance instance, 
— ‘**Women like their menin éd7fions 
de luxe.” “The tragedy of a big 
heart ina little body never really 
begins, until in the big heart some 
woman takes up her lodgment.”’ 


literary atmosphere. scene 


and 
out of season ; 


NOTES. 


An elaborate Dictionary of Phil- 
osophy and Psychology will be is- 
sued by Macmillan & Co. under the 
editorial supervision of Professor 
]. Mark Baldwin of Princeton Uni- 
versity. The work is to be strictly 
a dictionary, and its two general 
features will be concise definitions 
of all the terms in use in the whole 
range of philosophical study (phil- 
osophy, metaphysics, psychology, 
ethics, and logic); and_ such his- 
torical matter under each term as 
may be necessary to justify the defi- 
nition given andto show that the 
usage suggested is the outcome of 
the progress of philosophy. 
said to be 
the story of a 


Rudyard Kipling is 
writing absorbedly 
Nautch girl. 


The remarkable collection of Mr. 
George Augustus Sala’s books which 
Mr. Lauriat bought at the auction 
of the library left by the journalist, 
is onexhibition at Estes & Lauriat’s. 
As might - have been expected, it is 
an odd _ collection — along with 
standard works, well thumbed, are 
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mere literary curiosities, 
them almost as much wor 
respectable neighbors. | 
page bears the owner’s sig 
he never used a_book-) 
signature is always pre 
followed by talismanic s 
there is a quaint comment 
cramped handwriting. 
worth, for example, bears 
‘The old North Country 
that Mr. W. was 
man wan he 


‘a rara-l 
wur nit gang 
boo in his pottery, (poetr 
Mr. Alfred 
England's Darling, to | 
by Macmillan & Co. ear] 
is dedicated, by permiss 
Princess ot Wales. 


Austin’s 


(Christina Rosse 


known poems, 

much larger in bi 

rtant than had be: 

volume of near 
much wil 

ure as equal to 


some few things which 


‘ 
*W id nire ¢ # 


Rodney Stone is 
Conan Doyle’s new 
s laid in the England of 
the period from 1% 
Gloomy and drea 
degree is that spot 
bears the name of Falk! 
Yet it has produced ron 
person of Miss Theo Gift 
ist, who as a child, wi 
there and read them t 
dren. One of these othe: 
by the way, was Miss A 
Another 


the is 


the painter. 
who was born in 
Ellaline Terriss. 
D. C. Heath & C 
in press for immed 
Heath’s Modern Lat 
Augiers Li 
edited with introducti 
by Prosessor B. W. Wel 
versity ol the South. 


Genre 


Macmillan & Co. 
shortly The ‘Transform 
Frederick Bedell of Cor 
sity, a work of special 
electricians and to all whos 
is directed to the 
in the world of science 


new 


Tolstoi receives from we 
sons offers of money, t 
the benefit of mankind, 
receives masses of lite: 
calculated to perform 
Combine the two- 
are! Hence the eminent 
going to found a sort of | 
set forth the real aim of! 
indicate ‘ the discord of 
this aim,’ and show ‘t! 
making the one agree wit! 
He suggests that the t 
series may be Regenerat 
be brought out in Lond 
be printed in English, Fre: 
man and Russian. 


and 


St. Ives, the novel left 
ally complete, and un] 
Robert Louis Stevens 
death, is described 
romance of adventuré 
story of a French prisone! 
in the Peninsular wars, 
up in Edinburgh Castie 
falls in love with a Scotc! 
with her aunt, frequent 
prisoners. There is 
story a duel under « 
circumstances, betwee! 

a fellow-prisoner; att 
episodes a dangerous p! 
is decided upon, anc 
Ives finally becomes 
The perils that he undergoes 
in hiding about Edinbure® 
adventures on the Great 


Nor 
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strangers and robbers, 





escape across the b yrdet 
I ind, his subsequent return 
h, and many 
* i} 
splendidly con 

ire told in tl 
£03 a P 


the spirited, 
ind wonderful style of 
Mr 


author 
and a 

















othe 





this 


“ nson was a master. 


in—himself an 
rare ability 


says ot this novei 


tale of adventure, man 


} 1] , 
road, which is all it 
» be, it will be founda 


d and entertaining 


GG] isses, 1 com 
'Yenry James Ihe 
this story is most unique, 
Mr. James an unusual 


piete 


cen 


» exercise histalents as 
Mis. Haw 

rop contributes 

f Hawthorne, cover 


Rose 


some 


his English con 
second of Mrs. Cather 
es in provincial France 
Little Domestic, 


1 ‘ 
ite Ot 


and 


‘ 


peasan 
ynd installment of | 
Pirate Gold is full of 
rest. H. Sidney 
ites a paper on Un 
es He gives 


ing infor mation in 


ver 
minute 


irge European estates 
poosed to be 
Mr. 


has 


awaiting 
Everett’s 
afforded 


opportunity of securing 


iimants.,. 
lic Career 

rmation. Further cen 
by Gilbert Parker, Brad- 
rey, Henry D. Sedgwick, 
hers, exhaustive book re- 
new Books, and 
Club, complete 


mment on 
ibutors’ 


1} 
S ré¢ e 


issue. 


trations which are to ac 
Marion Crawford’s article 
Leo XIII and his House 
h will appear in the Feb 
iry, are made from photo 
s'aphs taken by a private chamber- 

Pope and a personal 


{ + 


Mr. Crawford. So far as 
NI are the only pictures 
er made of the inner rooms of the 


1 They were taken with the 
nsent of the Pope, who moved 
) room to make way for 


xrapher. 
the January issues of the River 
de Literature Series, published by 
P ‘oughton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, 
ed ‘ew York, and Chicago, are Gulli- 
ere VT eage . 
shut S$ Voyage to Lilliput, and Gulli- 
‘TS Voyage to Brobdingnag. 
\V 


s Magazine for February 
n eight important portraits 
‘Lin ind will present material 
™ re published. During 








5 $s] Lincoln suffered finan- 
“é! Wreck asa country merchant ; 

mm a first acquaintance, in a 
g ‘ty romantic way,with Shakespeare 
_ Blackstone; mastered surveying 

‘ix weeks, and became deputy 

~: : unty surveyor ; was elected to the 





\ssembly, and began his 
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acquaintance with Douglas; and 
fell in love with a sweet young girl, 
Ann Rutledge, and suffered the half 
crazing affliction of her death on 
the eve of their marriage. In illus 
ration of the paper there will be, in 


cluding the eight portraits of Lin 
coln, twenty-eight pictures — many 


of them, also, never before published. 


Mahan will have 
number of 


\lfred I 
a paper in the February 


Captain 


the Century on Nelson at Cape St. 
Vincent. This is the first of four 
articles which Captain Mahan will 


write on the naval engagements that 


gave Admiral Nelson hisfame. The 
combat off Cape St. Vincent was no 
table because of the disparity in 
numbers between the Spanish and 


the }: 


son’s quick wit in de 


Nel 


upon a 


nglish, and by reason of 
iding 
dashing manceuver at a_ critical 


moment 


In Harper’s Magazine for Feb 


ruary, R. Caton Woodville’s striking 


, , ] ] 
Peasant Rebels, indicates 


the salient feature of Poultney Bige 


low’s story of The German Struggle 


for Liberty, as the story of a People’s 


War [t is a dear price, by the way, 
that \I Bigelow has paid, if the 
ré I de | e, for th fame he has 


olmate of the Emperor. 


It is said that the Imperial school 
ises to see his former friend 
the friend 


out of 


mate ret 
has 
the 


on the ground that 
made literary 
connection. 


capital 


THE NEW PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE, 

RESH fuel was added to the un 
flame of 
controversy, says the London Acad 
emy, at the last meeting of 
ciety of Antiquarie 


1 Shakespeare night 


dying Shakesperian 
the So 
It was, indeed, 
Che first ex 
ben¢ h b i¢ k, 


hibit was a carved oak 


which, on the strength of the letters 
S. W. _ Was 


property ot 
: “4 


forward as the 
Bard’s fam 


put 
some of the 
ily [wo searching questions 
and the item was laid to rest in chill 
ing silence. 

But sterner stuff and 
the next exhibit, with the paper read 
upon matters of the first 
rank. It seems that the Shakespeare 
Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon has 
recently acquired a hitherto un 
known oil portrait, not only resem- 
bling in many details the engraving 
prefixed to the First Folio (1623), 
but having inscribed on its face 
‘William Shakespeare, 1609,’ which 
painting was now submitted to the 
Antiquaries for criticism. The ped- 
igree was of the haziest ; simply that 
(unnamed) descendant of the 
poet had given it to the Clements 
family, from whom it was acquired, 
without any thought given to its not 
being mentioned in the inventory of 
Sir John Barnard’s chattels at New 
Place. When submitted, however, 
to Mr. Cust, director of the National 
Portrait Gallery, that gentleman 
took it at once to his heart, and pro 
cured the lean for exhibition at 
Burlington House, not only of it,but 
also of all the other existing portraits 
save the one at Bulstrode Park. The 
show was a goodly one,and not likely 
to occur again. 

In his paper upon the new find, 
Mr. Cust expounded the faith that 
was in him as to correctness of date 
and subject, maintaining that four- 
teen years after the date on it the 
editors of the First Folio had access 
to it, and copied from it the engrav- 
ing they prefixed to their book. This 
was a startling pronouncement, for 
the existence of sucha painting is in 
no way proved. 3ut Mr. Cust had 
courage, and finally attributed it to 
the brush of a member of the Droes- 
hout family other than the engraver. 


was to come; 


it, were 


some 


He further claimed the absence of 
all pedigree as a point in his favor. 
He was followed by a notable ex- 
pert in Sir Charles Robinson, who 
somewhat guardedly attributed the 
picture to the early half of the seven 
teenth century,abandoning,of course, 
the inscription and date 
The President next called on the 
well-known Shakesperian critic, Dr. 
Furnivall, when the other side was 
brought forward with a vengeance. 
He stated, with a glance at the 
benchback before mentioned, that 
the manufacture of such portraits 
was in full blast at this day, and 
held up a photograph of one which 
had reached him that very morning. 
He made great fun of the pedigree, 
that Mr. Halliwell invaria 
bly required a pedigree before he 
would even look at any relic. The 
absence from the inventory was also 
was further urged 
passed to the poet’s 
who 


stating 


and it 
that, if it had 
granddaughter, 
Bb = 


~ 


| 
dwelt on . 


Lady Barnard, 
1670, it would, if 
have come from her family place at 
\bington, where she died. In 
clusion, condemning all the portraits 
before 


died in genuine, 


con 


him as shams, he declared 
that the new 
the 


the engraving 


find was a make-up of 
century from 
prefixed to the First 
Folio and the bust,both of which the 
artist had seen. He hoped that the 
present was not a specimen of the 
evidence on which portraits are 
henceforth to be admitted into the 
National Portrait Gallery. 


late seventeenth 


THE NEW LAUREATE. 


Alfred Austin’s Ballad of the Transvaal. 


JAMESON’S” RIDE. 
Fi e London Tit Jar 
I, 
g Well, maybe 


‘Wrong! Is it wron 
Ly all the 


But I’m going, boys, 
Do they think me a Burgher’s baby, 


Same 
To be scared by a scolding name 


They may argue, and prate, and order; 


Co, tell them to save 
Then, over the 
And gallop for life or death! 


their breath ; 
Transvaal border, 


I] 


“* Let lawyers and statesmen addl 
Their p ites over points of law ; 

If sound be sword, and saddle, 
And gun-gear, who cares one straw ? 

When men of our own blood pray us 
To ride to their kinsfolk’s aid, 

Not Heaven itself shall stay us 
From the rescue they call a raid. 


II] 


‘ There are girls in the gold-reef city, 
There are mothers and children, too ! 
And they cry, “ Hurry up! for pity!” 
So what can a brave man do? 
If even we win, they’ll blame us; 
If we fail, they wil) howl and hiss, 
But there’s many a man lives famous 
For daring a wrong like this!’ 


our 


IV 


“So we forded and_galloped forward, 
As hard as our beasts could pelt, 

First eastward, then trending norward, 
Right over the rolling veldt ; 

Till we came on the Burghers lying 
In a hollow with hills behind, 

And their bullets came hissing, flying, 
Like hail on an arctic wind! 

V. 

“Right sweet is the marksman’s rattle, 
And sweeter the cannon’s roar, 

jut ’tis bitterly bad to battle, 
Beleaguered, and one to four. 

I can tell you, it wasn’t a trifle 
To swarm over Krugersdorp glen, 

As they plied us with round and rifle, 
And ploughed us, again and again 

VI 

‘Then we made for the gold-reef city, 
Retreating, but not in rout, 

They had called to us, ‘ Quick! for pity!’ 
And He said, * They will sally out 


They will hear usandcome. Who doubts it?’ 


But how if they don’t, what then ? 
‘ Well, worry no more about it, 
3ut fight to the death, like men.’ 
VII. 


“ Not a soul had or supped or slumbered 
Since the Borderland stream was cleft ; 


9 


But we fought, ever more outnumbered, 
Till we had not a cartridge left. 

We're not very soft or tender, 
Or given to weep for woe, 

But it breaks one to have to render 
One’s sword to the strongest foe. 


‘* | suppose we were wrong, were madmen, 
Still I think at the Judgment Day, 

When God sifts the good from the bad men, 
There'll be something more to say. 

We were wrong, but we aren’t half sorry, 
And, as one of the baffled band, 

I would rather have had that foray 
Than the crushings of all the Rand.” 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
Swinford Old Manor, Jan. 9 
NEW YEAR’S DAY 
(On Parnassus) 


APOTHEOSIS OF ALFRED 


LITTLE 


{From London Punch, Jan. 11 


Little tunes up o 





his new official Harp to 


lair of Alfred the Great's: 


You must take and call me Laureate, Poet 
laureate, brethren dear, 

For tomorrow [ll be the happiest bard of 
all this glad New Year; 

My glad Muse chimes, not ‘ vapid 
but the maddest, merriest lay, 

For | poet today, brethren, I 
un Court Minstrel today! 


rhymes,’ 
am Queen’s 


There’s many a gushing muse, men say, but 
none can gush like mine; : 
Chere’s Arnold and 

.can lip the laureate line: 
las little Alfred in all 
land, they say, 
So l’m to be Poet Laureate, brethren, all 
upon New Year’s Day! 


there’s Morris, both 


but none so we the 


I'll now sleep sound o' nights, from = dread- 
ful dreams no more I’ll wake, 
That Algernon or William they will 
laureate make. 

But IT must gather flowery tropes and _flat- 
teries fine and gay, 

lor I'm Alfred the Great’s successor, breth- 
ren, dating from New Year’s Day. 


Poet 


{ alled 


| should see, 


1s I came down the street Fleet, 
whom think ye 

But Edwin, bland and Japanesque, bard of 
the Daily 7°? 

He thought his chance was good, brethren, 
lord of the Orient lay, 

But I’ve whipped him on New Year’s Day, 


brethren, done him on New Year’s Day. 


Ile looked pale as a ghost, brethren, exceed- 
ing weird and white, 
‘The 
dimmed his Asian Light 
lhey say I’m 


had 


For the singer of Season’ now 


a Party pick, brethren, but I 
care not what they say, 

I’m crowned upon New Year’s Day, 
brethren, laurelled on New Year’s Day 


For 


They say that limpid Lewis is as mad as 
mad can be; 

They say young Eric 
what is that to me? 


is making moan 


lhere’s many a better bard than I, or so 
sour critics say, ‘ 
But little Alfred has taken the cake, all 


upon New Vear’s Day. 


Little Alfred has licked 
right soon be seen, 

The loyallest lyrist of all the lot to his 

Country anc his Queen. 

out-sonnetted Willy Watson in my 

Tory-patriot way ; 

So I’ve passed dear Will up the ‘Sacred 
Hill,’ all upon New Year's Day! 


them all, as_ shall 


I’ve 


For Willy, with wild and whirling words, 
had pitched into the Powers. 

(nd invoked the name of the old recluse 
who at Harwarden groans and glowers; 

For he’s got a bee in his bonnet about the 

woes of Ar-me-ni-a; 

look down on Aim from*Parnassian 

peaks, all upon New Year’s Day! 


So I 


Yes, I am ‘ Fortunatus,’ brethren, and 
‘England’s Darling’! Hum! 

This barp és big, and wide in stretch, and 
needs long arms to thrum. 

But if I stand a-tiptoe I shall manage 
dare say, 

And I’m Poet Laureate, anyhow, all upon 
New Year’s Day! 


it, I 


I wondow now if Alfred the Great — and 
gruff — with joy would thrill 

If he saw me twanging the Laureate lyre on 
the Parnassian Hill? 

He once was a leetle rude to me when on 
him I had said my say, 

Like Lytton to him; but /’m Laureate now, 
all upon New Year’s Day! 


So you must take and call me Laureate, 
Poet Laureate, brethren dear, 

And I’m sure that Edwin, and Lewis, and 
William will wish mea Happy New Year. 

‘ My Satire and its Censors > have not stood 
in my upward way ; 

‘ Ambition ended’ I’m Laureate ——at last-- 
upon New Year’s Day!!! 
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IN THE SNOW. 


Angelina W. Wray in Harper's Bazar.) 


Deep in snow the country road 
Winds across the snowy hill, 
All the fields with drifts are white, 
And the flakes are falling still. 
O’er the pine-tree grim and old, 
Like a beggar in the cold, 
Over ragged oaks that stand 
Gaunt and gray on every hand, 
Over elm-trees bare and brown, 
Still the snowflakes flutter down 
In the woods the little brooklet 
Trembles as the chill winds blow 
And the white birch shakes and shivers 
In the snow 


Pale and pure against the sky 
Faintly gleams the village spire 
Steadfast still through noonday’s sun, 
Evening mist, or morning fire ; 
And the snowflakes slowly fall 
In their whiteness over all, 
Till the slender bending stems 
Of the grasses gleam like gems, 
And a crystal fret work fine 
Covers every tangled vine 
Safely, sweetly, rest the dreamers 
In the quiet town below, 
In the silent town, safe folce 
In the snow. 


Restlessly the eager wind 
Echoes likea throbbing lute, 
Till the willows in the hollow 
Quiver and are mute 
Under rifted clouds of gray, 
With her troubles put away, 
Now the old world lieth white 
In the patient hush of night, 
Not a dream of sorrow thrills 
Chrough the silence of her hills 
God has touched her 
Ilushed her countless tones of woe 
And with sweet forgiveness 
In the snow 


cloudy valley 


folds her 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CHILD. 


HE study of childhood must 

always be of interest to those 

who believe with Wordsworth that 

‘the child is father of the man,’ and 

especially to those who have a 

responsibility in making him a 
worthy parent to his mature self. 

[t is not necessary to the appre- 
ciative love of him that we should 
join the ranks of those countless 
child-worshippers who unthinkingly 
invest him with excellences to which 
he cannot lay the slightest claim. 
We need not, for instance, laud to 
the skies his purity and innocence, 
as is often done by poets and other 
enthusiastic persons. We know 
that these are often only names for 
ignorance; an _ ignorance which 
speedily becomes enlightenment on 
his very first opportunity. We need 
not dwell too admiringly on his 
fond love for his parents, when we 
remember that he is an egotistical 
being and cares for his food, his 
drink, his toys and his amusements, 
more than anything else, and that 
for these comforts of his existence 
he is wholly dependent upon his 
father and mother. Many a noble- 
hearted dog isa better example of 
disinterested and 
love. 

If we reflect a little we 
that in his development 


self-sacrificing 


shall find 
rests his 


chief claim to our interest ; 
are concerned with what he will be 
rather than what he is. ‘This ele- 
ment of interest enters largely even 
into maternal love. 
more fascinating 


that we 


There is no 
study than the 
observation of this evolution. The 
child, as he really is when divested 
of this interest, is 
little animal. He and 
admirable because he is a 
bundle 


no more than a 
is lovely 
only 
of lovely and admirable 
possibilities. He is selfish as a first 
principle of his being; usually un 
truthful; often very cruel. His 
baby-talk, so entertaining to us as 
we watch its development into the 
perfect language of mature years is 
by itself only painful babble. In 
physical structure, in language, in 
morals, it is the 
growth the 
steadily growing 
trained by intelligence, 
which forms the most fascinating 
study in the world, the study of 
childhood. 
Philosophy has 
properly 
thought. 


steady upward 

guidance of 
intelligence, itself 
superior 


under 


made this very 
the subject of profound 
Scientists have devoted 
their days to an exhaustive study of 
all its phenomena; moralists have 
drawn profound deductions; the 
kindergarten hassurrounded him with 
a whole world of new ideas ; teachers 
with novel and widely contradictory 
theories have made him the subject 
of crucial experiments. ‘The result 
is that the Twentieth Century child 
represents 
hoped he 
as well 


Progress; it is to be 
represents Improvement 

There is certainly a striking con 
trast between the child of the past 
and of the coming century. The 
Nineteenth Century child was trained 
to the expression of the utmost 
respect for his elders. Forty years 
ago he would not have dreamed of 
addressing his elder without being 
first addressed by him. He always 
used the respectful ‘ Sir’ or ‘Madam’ 
in speaking to his superior. He 
remained quiet addressed 
during his meals. He waited upon 
his parents in many ways and per- 
formed various household duties. 
Did a grown person enter a room 
where he was seated, he instantly 
rose and offered his own chair, if it 
were especially comfortable, himself 
remaining standing until his elder 
was seated. 

His position in the household was 
one of insignificance. He was by 
no means a personage as at present, 
although every physical need was 
supplied and the best education 
furnished which his parents’ means 
could compass. Plans were 
and the affairs of life 
his home without his preferences 
being at all consulted ; indeed, it 
would have been considered highly 
improper for him to offer any sug- 


unless 


made 
carried on in 


“Pure and Sure.” 
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BAKING PowDER. 


Cooksslike it. 


It’s sure to make cake light and dainty. 


Recipe book free. Send stamp and address. Cleveland Daking Powder Co., New York. 


gestions or advice, even about his 
own affairs 

His education, too, was conducted 
under vastly different conditions 
from those of the present day. His 
range of subjects for study was far 
narrower and he was left far more 
to his own efforts to discover the 
truth at the bottom of his well. 
Comparatively little explanation 
was even of somewhat 
abstruse problems, and much of his 
instruction depended upon his com- 
mitting to memory, or ‘learning by 
heart’ as it was somewhat errone- 
called, and much was thus 
acquired without even an attempt 
to understand. In short, the Nine 
teenth Century child, if not exactly 
effaced, was made very inconspicu 
ous. 

The Child of the New Era, on the 
contrary, is always very much in 
evidence. From the very cradle he 
is taught to feel his own conse 
quence. His food. his drink, his 
clothing, his sleep, his play are all 
duly weighed, measured, and _ ssteril- 
ized. His words are pondered, his 
questions are always seriously 
answered. He is taught to say 
‘ Yes, Mr. Smith,’ ‘ No, Mrs. Smith,’ 
as to an equal, rather than to use the 
old-fashioned ‘ Yes and ‘No 
ma’am,’ in which expressions lurk 
the terrible danger of making him 
servile. A servile Twentieth 
Century child! Heaven forbid! 

He scrambles into the best chair 
in the room and retainsit unreproved. 
He is not required to obey those who 
have rule over him, unless he fully 
understands and approves of the 
mandate given him. His holidays 
are carefully planned that he 
have unlimited 


lessons are 


offered, 


ously 


sir,’ 


may 
enjoyment. His 
laboriously prepared 
improved methods and then 
carefully explained by his weary and 
over-worked teacher, that the labor 
performed by the pupil may be re 
duced to the lowest possible amount, 
no matter how unscrupulously it is 
piled upon the instructor. The 
memory is no longer called upon to 
retain mechanical methods, but in- 
stead all depends upon chains of 
reasoning and cultivated philosoph 
ical powers. This abandonment of 
the old time ‘learning by rote’ does 
not seem to be altogether a step to- 
ward improvement. It is astonish- 
ing how old dry-as-dust formulas, 
committed to memory in early youth 
and used as mere forms without un- 
derstanding or interest, will sud- 
denly glow with the most brilliant 
light,andilluminein the later years the 
difficult way of the scholar. Who 
has not been helped out of his lingual 
difficulties by remembering the list 
of the‘ Eleven prepositions which are 
followed by the ablative,’ learned 
and repeated by him years before in 
a mere parrot-like iteration? And 
to the student trying to master the 
significance of some difficult problem, 
there sings out over the intervening 
years the monotonous jingle of the 
‘Model Analysis’ of his boyhood’s 
day: ‘If 1 «x cost so much, 20x 
will cost 20 times so much, and if 20 
x costso much, 1 x will cost one- 
twentieth of so much, which is so 
much ; therefore so many will cost 
so much.’ Meaningless as it was to 
him when he learned it, the empty 
words have become invested with 
helpful significance which will go 
with him through life. 

One of the saddest things in the 
development of the Child of the 
New Era is that the realistic spirit 
of the age has its grip upon him. 
“T want my child to know the exact 
truth about things,” says the mother 
of the period; and to bring this 
about she has destroyed every illu- 
sion. There is no Santa Claus; that 


atter 
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sing to the 
elves are banished. They 
irm aboutthe fireside at 
ng all kindsof odd things 
¢ their harmless little 
steam radiator 
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: | lace, but even so the fiat 
‘ neforth and they 
they troop, brownies, 


Christmas 


s true, a 
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must de- 
onomes suddenly bear- 
‘ir tools and their 
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hat 
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in the heart of every 
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which beautified every 
for him without de 
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Sir Walter Scott with 
tales from our boy’s 
historical 
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‘What is truth 


10Ono0r, of 


iS State 


fortitude, of 
manhood — surely they 
eood for the training 
child, the responsi 
) with us: for 
vith the Sage that the 
training a child is to 
s grandfather.’ With 
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AN EMERGENCY CORNER. 


TO isekeeper of moderate 
| ind simple living, says 
there is sometimes a 
ial panic at the arrival 

to lunch. 
day, John’s 


rbout what she 


guest 
] 


iS aWay all 


spe ed 


on, but she feels ashamed 
lance guest down to cold 

ld meat, anda cup of tea. 

guard against such an 

mfortable contretemps one house 

is acertain corner of her 

rs pantry which she calls her 

y rger corner.’ Here are tin 
rk and beans, boxes of 
inchovy paste, and, far 
tin box of grated cheese. 
great stand-by is a 
se soufié. It is economical and 
nr in be prepared in a 
First a white 


oking together a 


nfs] f 


ns 


sauce is 
table- 
poo f flour and one of butter 
t bubble, and adding to 
‘ma half-cup of milk. This is 
i constantly until thick, when 
tablespoonfuls of grated cheese 

a little salt and pepper are 

The sauce-pan is then 

m the fire, and two well- 
yolks of eggs are added. 
il the whites of two eggs, 
tiff, are stirred lightly in- 
ture, which is now turned 
‘tered pudding-dish and set 

ren As soon as it is of a 
rown color it is done. 

s the basis of many a pal- 
hastily prepared luncheon 
ad: out) Sardines rolled in cracker 
mds and set in the oven until 
r ‘own are excellent appetizers. A 
00 me lemon juice should be squeezed 

‘nem before sending to the table. 
‘sted bread spread with anchovy 
and set in the oven until smok- 
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ing hot is another excellent emer- 
gency dish. The list might be length- 
ened indefinitely, but it is well to fix 
upon a few dishes for which all ma- 
terial is always kept at hand. 


THE CHAFING DISH. 
From the Home Jourt 


lt was 


early evening gloom, 
Ihe flicker ng taper’s yellow light 
Made golden shadows in the room, 


And on the table polished bright, 
When 


\ sweeter lassie none could wish, 


Poliy, with her sibyl eyes, 


brewed in a way demurely wise, 


Rich dainties int 


» chafing dis} 


Iler frock was brave with furbelows, 


Such as in vignettes quaint we s 
Of maids who ruttles donned and | 


With wit 


ts of coque 


t 
| try 


hing ar 


\ music 
The dish seemed tiny caldron fine, 
Above the ’ 


Its antique 


weird the flames sang low 


mimic fire's soft giow 
silver all ashi 
\ ene inte 1 Vee 


re phi ters steeped in 


We 


By Cire 


mystic way, 


es fair, with locks of zg 


Love potions yielding magic sway 


fall of night 
us secret none 
’ 


ions of delight, 


may tell, 


a fairy spell 
i 


rm is with 


CREAM OF CELERY SOUP, 


a approved and improved 
recipe for cream of celery soup 
requires that two 


be chopped fine. 
is- stated that 


celery 
In parenthesis it 
these roots 


roots ot 


are those 


of the knob celery that comes 
three roots to the bunch for 
eight or ten cents. Add to the 


chopped roots one cup of rice and 
cover with three cupfuls of water. 
Simmer tor twenty-five minutes, o1 


until both rice and celery are 
tender Scald three cupfuls of rich 
milk. Press the rice and celery 


through a sieve, carefully saving the 
water drained from them, and add 


rice, celery, and water to the scalded 
milk. Let it cook in the farina 
boiler for fifteen minutes, season, 


and serve If in cooking, the soup 
becomes too thick, add a little white 
stock or chicken broth to it. 

It improves the soup to cook the 
rice and celery in broth instead of 
water, and a slice of onion may be 
added while cooking. The rice 
usually makes the soup quite thick 
enough. Should this not the 
case, rub together a tablespoonful of 
butter with two of flour, and add to 
the scalded milk. Stir until smooth. 


be 


COFFEE. 
S' )ME one asserts authoritatively 


that percolated coffee, or coffee 
made after the French fashion, pos 
sesses none of the nerve-stretching 
qualities of the drink when it is 
boiled. A cup of drip coffee is 
really soothing, and puts 
sleep rather than sets every sensi 
bility to the tingling notch. Most 
expert coffee makers look upon the 
boiling of coffee as they do upon the 
boiling of tea—a killing process that 
should never be permitted. 

Says a Frenchwoman: “When a 
woman boils her coffee she sends the 
aroma to the attic and a muddy and 
bitter substance to the dining room.”’ 

Coffee should be bought in the 
browned berryand ground just before 
use. Chicory has no place in a 
coffee mixture; the claim that a 
little, judiciously blended with two 
or three varities of the coffee berry, 
is an improvement, is not sustained 
by the best authorities. 

“An excellent blend is one pound 
of Java, twelve ounces of Mocha, 
and four ounces of Rio Maracaibo, 
or Martinique. 

The best substitute for coffee is 
ground wheat. Rye is harmful, and 
should never be used. 


one to 


HOW TO BE PRETTY. 
A SOUTHERN woman, who was 
a belle and beauty in her youth, 
and who, at the age of sixty, pos 
sesses the slight, rounded form ofa 
girl with the mental and physical 


. activity that accompanies it, has set 


forth for her young relatives a num 
ber of hints and suggestions for be- 
ing pretty, sweet and attractive gen- 
erally, which the N. Y. Tribune sets 
forth from her experience. 

The care of the health and com- 
plexion is a duty, she declares, which 
every mother owes to her daughters, 
for their happiness in life depends 
to a great extent on the intelligent 
development of their strength and 
beauty. In her opinion, whether 
the complexion be good, indifferent 
or even bad, to bestow a fair amount 
of care on its improvement and the 
various small items appertaining to 
the health and appearance is only 
rational 
eat- 
ing of agreat deal of chopped meat, 
without any potato in it; the drink 
ing of little fluid of any kind, except 
strong tea, and exercising a great 
deal without drinking, and abstain 
ing from bread and butter and 
Lemonade, acid drinks of 
all kinds and saline mineral 
are excellent,she declares. 


lo get thin, she advises the 


sweets. 

waters 
She pre- 
scribes a glass of clear water taken 
before breakfast. 

To get fat, she says, one must eat 
vegetables and sleep after each meal. 
Retire at g o’clock, and lie in bed 
half an hour after waking in the 
morning. One must laugh a _ great 


deal; drink water by the pint or 
quart; drink weak and sweet tea, 
with plenty of milk in it; take cod 
liver oil and sweet oil as much as 


possible ; eat abundantly ; put plenty 
of butter on one’s bread, and not be 
Five 
pounds a month have been gained 
under this regimen,and if an unusual 
amount of sleep is secured, double 
thit amount. 

To have a white skin, eat no meat 
whatever. Become a_ vegetarian. 
Once in six weeks or so partake of 
fresh meat. Drink much water, eat 
little grease and touch neither tea 
nor coffee. For breakfast eat oat- 
mealand oranges, for dinner fruit, 
nuts, fruit-tea. preferably quince tea ; 
graham muffins, cauliflower  cro- 
quettes, marmalade and dishes of 
stewed vegetables. This diet is said 
to be not bad when one is used to it, 
but it is dangerous unless the doctor 
permits it. 

To become muscular, walk a great 
deal, carrying something always in 
the arms. Rolling a hoop is recom- 
mended, and lifting something each 
day is advised. Avoid straining or 
tiring one’s self. Eat meat, drink 
milk, and practise bending back- 
ward, forward, and sideways every 
day. At night rub about a table- 
spoonful of brandy or rum into the 
skin on the under part of the arms. 

To have plump hands, rub them 
with sweet oil night and morning. 
Exercise them by rubbing together. 
Avoid tight sleeves and tight gloves. 
To keep the feet small, wear shoes 
as long as can be managed, but not 


shy of ales and sweet wines. 


quite so wide as necessary. Never 
indulge in old slippers about the 


house, unless they are snug in the 
width, and be careful of corns. 

To have one’s garments sweet 
scented, make sacket bags, and slip 
them in the linings of dresses. They 
will, if good in the beginning, keep 
the scent for a year or more. Fold 
the bodices of the scented gowns 
away in air-tight boxes. 


«“ WELL BRED, SOON 
WED.” GIRLS WHO 
UE 
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DR. HALE'S PRAISE. | 


Most Notable Testimony Ever Given 
in This Country. 


What Edward Everett Hale, D. D., Author, 
Editor, Preacher, Lecturer, Thinks 
of Dr. Charcot’s Kola Ner- 
vine Tablets. 
J. Stilman Smith, Dr. Hale’s Assistant, 
Adds His Commendation—He Was 
Cured of Malaria in Three Days. 





It is with natural pride, and the assurance 
that the public will give due weight to his 
words, that the following testimonial from 
Dr, Hale, editor of the 
BostoN COMMONWEALTH, is published. 


Edward Everett 
Dr. Hale is not only New England’s most 
prominent son, but is known wherever Eng- 
lish is spoken, as author, editor, preacher, 
He 


under any possible consideration, give the 


lecturer and _ literarian. would not, 


weight of his word and fame unless _thor- 


oughly convinced that he was speaking 


proven truths. From the COMMONWEALTH 


office, 120 Tremont St., date 


Boston, under 
of December 23rd, 1895, Dr. Hale gives, for 


general publication, the following : 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s Endorsement. 


‘*T have been much interested inthe Kola 
nut as In Africa, where the Kola 
or Guru nuts grow, the natives eat the fresh 
nuts to prevent hunger, thirst and exhaus- 
tion. For some years the medical profes- 
sion has given Kola much attention because 
of its medicinal qualities, but heretofore the 
difficulty has been in getting the fresh nut 
in an available preparation so as to retain 
the medicinal properties. This difficulty is 
now overcome by that remarkable establish 
ment, the Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co., of 
la Crosse, Wis., which has put upon the 
market a very efficient and highly approved 
preparation. J am assured by a careful in- 
quiry among leading physicians and_person- 
al friends, who have used it, and in whom I 
have the utmost confidence, that Dr. Char- 
cot’s Kola Nervine ‘Tablets are invaluable in 


” 


a tonic. 


insomnia and all nervous diseases. 


J. Stilman Smith’s Experience. 


Mr. J. Stilman Smith is treasurer of the 
Commonwealth Publishing Co. and is Dr. 
kdward Iverett Hale’s assistant. Mr. 


Smith speaks from personal experience in 


the following letter: 


‘*Boston, Dec 


cal & Mfg 


17, 1895. Eureka Chemi- 
Co., La Crosse, Wis.—Gentle- 
men: Ihave used, with great satisfaction, 
Dr. Charcot’s Kola Nervine Tablets and 
take much pleasure in testifying to their 
excellence and efficacy. The Tablets are 
especially valuable as a_ stimulant, in 
restoring wasted energies and _ strength, 
with no risk of subsequent. loss.  Vic- 
tims of insomnia and nervous prostration 
can rely implicitly on the Tablets as a sure 
remedy. Yours truly, 
J. Stilman Smith. 

Assistant, Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 

P.S.—They relieved me of a severe at- 
tack of malaria in three days. J.S.S. 
are a sufferer from 


If you nervous de- 


bility, sleeplessness, exhaustion of brain 
or body, restlessness, dyspepsia, indiges- 
tion or kindred ills, this greatest medical 
discovery of the age will do for you what 
it has done, and is doing, for thousands of 
others. - 

$1.00 per box (one month’s treatment), 
Dr. Charcot’s name Kola 
booklet free. All druggists, or sent direct, 
Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co, La Crosse, Wis. 


See on box. 


For Over Fifty Years 

Mrs. WinsLow’s Soo1 ING Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. 
Twenty-Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
druggists fhroughout the world, Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. WinsLow’s SooTHING Syrup. 
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¥ is a bright little dunning notice 
that the Nautilus prints in its 
January issue, the Nautilus being a 
paper, the only one in the country, 
which is devoted entirely to the in 
terests of those who collect shells. 
The Nautilus hails from Philadelphia, 
and whatever may be the reputed 
status of the city in general with 
reference to activity, it is evident 
that this paper is by no means ata 
stand-still. The editorial in 
tion runs in this wise 

“We regret the necessity which 
compels us to start the new 
with an editorial of this nature; but 
it is nothing new to hear that the 
Nautilus must struggle for existence 
This struggle 


ques 


yeal 


continued 
until 
but a few species, three o1 
the Indo-Pacific 
United States. 

the only recent 


has since 


Jurassic have 


times, now we 
four in 
the 
that 
North 
We 
are willing to supply the care, but 
not the entire environment. It needs 
feeding once a month in order to 
add another seffum, and you 
asked to assist in this 
function once a year.”’ 
The paper itself out the 
brightness which underlies this plea, 
and it is to be hoped that the Nauti 
lus may live to add many more seffa 
to the 
show. It 


and 
Do you intend 
Nautilus in 
America shall become extinct 


one in 


are 
important 


bears 


which it 
presents 


century now can 
readable 
accounts, even from a popular point 
of view, of the many new facts of 
interest or importance in the world 
of molluscs, so far as this country is 
concerned, and with the activity 
which prevails in certain portions of 
the United States in this study, our 
country is by no means the last in 
the race of science. 


very 


T has no doubt occured to many a 
curious mind to wonder how the 
man of science becomes imformed 
of what has been recently discovered 
in the specialities in which he is in 
terested. Certainly not through the 
newspapers, for their reports must of 
necessity be brevity itself and can 
even then cover only the more 
popular of the items, and perhaps 
the least important. Not through 
clipping bureaus, for these confine 
their work to a limited line of maga 
zines and dailies. ‘Then is it possible 
that the poor man of science must 
gather, each for himself, from the 
deluge of literature his 
nuggets of information ? 
certain extent, yes. 

It is true that there have been 
year-books in the different sciences, 
which have brought together under 
their proper divisions the discoveries 
of the year, and the specialist on 
fishes can consult it and see what was 
published on his subject last year, or 
the year before, or the year before that. 
Then at long intervals some one 
takes some speciality, the snails, for 
example, and gives the story of the 
progress of the discovery of them 
down to a certain date. A good 
German, Louis Pfeiffer by name, de- 
ceased some years since, undertook 
this work so far as land snails are 
concerned, publishing nearly fifty 
years ago a review of the subject to 
that time, then by supplements at in- 
tervals bringing down the record of 


precious 


Well, toa 


(es 


later 
volumes 
eighth, which was 
partly prepared by him before his 
death, constitute together a monu 
ment to Dr. Pfeiffer which will keep 
his memory forever green in the 
minds and hearts of every concholo 
gist. And many other special sub 
jects have been cared for in 
manner, 

gut there is a new 
alr, one 


research to these 


Seven 


orignal 
times. 
and an 


Sut h 


similar 


the 


heaven 


project in 
which will 
the 


bring 
on earth to zoologist, if it can 
properly established and 
find the wherewithal to 
be supported It 1s a 


only be 
then 

Kuro 
entitled 
sibliographicum. It may 
be termed in English the _ Inter 
national Bibliographical Bureau, and 
the 
national Congress of 
this year at Leyden. of some 
notice has already been given in this 
department 


pean institution and is 


Concilium 


is an outcome of Inter 


held 


recent 

7.00) £) 
which 
Che headquarters of 
the bureau have been established in 
Zurich, Switzerland, and it is under 
the directien of Dr. Herbert Haviland 
Field. Its publications will be in 
the form of cards, familiar through 
their use in the card catalogue, and 
one subscribing for the whole series 
will receive on these cards the titles 
fall recently published 


Ora 
papers, whether 


zoologic il 
they may be 


separately or in 


pub 
lished scientific 
magazines or periodicals, while any 
of the departments of zoology may 
be ordered if the whole series is not 
desired, For those whose need of in 
formation is pressing, the 
book form, 
and will be virtually a continuation 
of the bibliographical works already 
established. 

rhe selection of the card as being 
most convenient for the general uses 
of naturalists and students is an 
acknowledgement of the advantage 
of this American convenience, and 
the cards will be of regular library 
size and may be inserted in already 
established card catalogues. They will 
be furnished with classification sym 
bols according to the Dewey system, 
which will allow their use in subject 
indexes. 

The same Bibliographical Bureau 
will shortly institute another similar 
catalogue,the Bibliographica Anatom- 
1ca; 


not so 


titles will be issued in 


andif these two experiments 
meet with success, it is intended to 
extend still more the zoological sys- 
tem. 

Dependent upon these experi- 
ments hangs that of a similar under- 
taking for botany, this matter hav 
ing already been discussed by the 
botanical section of the American 
Association which met in Springfield 
last summer. The section has taken 
means to gain the closest infor- 
mation with reference to the 
success of the Zurich project, in- 
tending if it seem feasible toestablish 
a similar one for botany. 

Likewise under the fostering in- 
fluence of the Belgian government 
a strong interest in matters scientific 
has become evident at Brussels, and 
without doubt the same method, if 
successful, will be there applied to 
other sciences. The whole project 
is one of the highest value to the 
man who needs to be helped, the 
working scientist, and it is to be 


hoped that sufficient support may 
be gained by the institution at Zurich 
to warrant the extension of the same 
methods, which are virtually Ameri- 
can clipping methods. 

The preliminary cost of organiza- 
tion has been borne by Mr. Field, 
who is its director, while a number 
of scientific institutions here and 
abroad have contributed funds for 
the experimental year. The support 
of the Bureau will however in the 
end come upon institutions and 
naturalists, and it is most essential 
at the outset to find to what extent 
these persons or associations 
ready to become subscribers. 


are 


_ the last issue of the Astronomi- 
cal Journal, Dr. T. J. J. See of 
the University of Chicago presents 
some interesting results of 
the double 
his is one 


his ob 
star F. 70 


of the most 
closely studied of all the binary sys 


servations of 


Ophiuchi. 


tems in the sky, having been discov 
ered by Sir William Herschel in 1779. 
Since that date the companion 
made considerably more than one 
revolution, and more orbits have 
been computed for it than for 
other in the northern sky. Encke, 
Herschel, Madler, Klinkerfues and 
Schur, and a number of other author 
ities have each 


has 


any 


tried an 
these disagree among 


orbit, but 
themselves, 
and no one of them has been good 
enough to serve for a prediction of 
the motion of the star for any length 
of time. 

During 
Leandet 


the 
Observatory 
Virginia, Dr. 


his recent visit to 
McCormick 
of the University of 
See was able to measure 


three 


the star on 
good nights. The teles¢ ope of 
this observatory is one of the large 
ones of the country, the twin of that 
at Princeton; and the 
were taken under the 
tageous conditions. 

these 


observations 
most advan 
Asa result of 
observations, Dr. See is con- 
vinced that there is another member 
in the system of F. 70 Ophiuchi, a 
dark body, and until it is taken into 
consideration it will not be possible 
to determine a good orbit of the star, 
since itis the perturbing influence 
of this that is the cause of the trouble. 

This condition of affairs, or at 
least the existence of a third body in 
the system, has been suspected by 
a number of astronomers, and Burn 
ham while at Lick actually searched 
with the great 36-inch telescope for 
such a companion, but without avail. 
The mathematical proof of its exist- 
ence has been now brought forward 
for the first time. 


The most recent of the Publica- 
tions of the Astronomical Society of 
the Pacific makes note of the gift 
of a five-inch telescope to the Lick 
Observatory by Miss H. A. L. Floyd. 
The instrument is one by the Clarks of 
Cambridge, made for her father,who 
was one of the trustees of the Ob- 
servatory, and is so contrived as to 
be serviceable either for 
for photographic work. 


visual or 


Ladies and gentlemen will find the 
hair dressing parlors of Messrs. 
Louis Steuer & Co., 427 Washington 
Street, among the most attractive 
in Boston. The corps of assistants 
includes several of the most skilful 
and efficient men in this line in 
New England and perfect satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed to patrons. 


For Over Fifty Years. 
Mrs. WitnsLow’s Sooruinc Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the test remedy for Diarrhcea 
25¢c. a bottle Sold by all druggists eyerywhere 
Be sure and ask for Mes. WinsLow’s SooTHING Syrup 
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is more popular to-day than ey; 
POZZONTSs 
is the ideal complexion powder 
refreshing, cleanly, healthfu 


A delicate, invisible protection | 


With every box of POZZONTS 
nificent Scovill's GOLD 4 
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TREE AGES. 
Gericke, the great Ger 
writes that the great 
which trees in Germ 
tively known to have live 
\ For 
Bohemia and 
\ and Sweden h 
the latter age. Next ¢ 
ver fir, which in the Bohe: 
has stood and thrived f 
yoo years 
reached the 
foliage-trees, 


S00 10 57 years 
pine in 


Norway 


In Bavaria t 
age of 275 
the oak 
have survived the longest 
example is the 
Aschoffenburg, 


evereo 
which 
age of 41 years. Ot 
Germany have lived t 
to 32 years old. At A 
the red beech has lived 
of 245 and at 
to the age of 226 years 
trees, the h:ghest know: 
years; birch, 160 to 
pen, 22 


years, 


years; mounta 


years; elm, 130 years 


alder, 145 


year;rs. 


AN ASHANTI PRINCE. 


ve 


TS and 


"CFF 
ree. 


URING the march, write 


erick Boyle in the 


Saturday Review, I had an exc 


opportunity to observe ai 
prince at leisure. He 
captured removing arms 
palace through a_ wind 
them to a ‘captain’ outside 
some reason it was thought 
to carry both away wit! 
Prince Bosomnogo was 
fine gentleman — | mean t! 
not only good-looking, 
and well-mannered, but 
this, had the air of good s 
recognized in Europe. ©! 
struck me much. Hew 


of native cotton, dyed in a cl 


pattern,and always gracef 
—a costume in fact as 
could be — and it ' 
clean at the end of the da) 
when we were splashed a: 
to the waist. 

The ease and polish¢ 
with which this persor 
any officer who stopped 
him was an abiding wot 
tating too for the honest! 
held him, rather like 
cord. I saw that good f 
the string sharply on suc! 
to teach the nigger princt 
This indignity alone ruffi 
per. 

M. Bonnat assured m« 
finished manners of our pris 
not at all exceptional at 
court. And the King hin 
Kalcali, was the finest | 
among them all,though sh 
with smallpox, and black. 


invariabl\ 


sf 


aA mag 
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CONDUCTED BY 


Philip L. Hale 


$400 A YEAR? 


» a favorite 


contention 
just returned 
that a student could 
there for francs a 
1 [have seen it done, but this 
. written in the hope of dissuading 
10 might happen to think 
sesuch a sum is a proper amount 
en t life upon, in the great 


b 


¢ ye 
| mong persons 


2000 


Frenchmen manage 
are 


any 
they 
ive been brought up to 
and who never at home 
more than two or three 
’ c They did not mind 
ry much, they 
starved. It is very dif 
any young Amer! 
veen used to his three 

ils’ a day,and must have 

n, cost what it may, He may 
good meal a day for 
but in the long run he 


usually peas- 


because 


most 


one 


sar or two, 


men tried it, anda num 


way, succeeded. rhe 
to make ts that, if they 
ik down, they were apt 


so deficient in vitality 
means to 
the 


hools or in 


is by no do 


redit in strain of 
their own 
bad air and hard work 
strain enough on them, 
it incurring the troubles which 
starvation and cold bring. I 


i big, strapping 


e St 


fellow, 
| muscular, come over to 
sand, after a couple of years ot 
year, this fel- 
ked like a corpse; hollow 
> was, with hungry looking 
imouth. Bad meat, bad air, 
ee had done the 
lim. He was ‘no good’ 
take a vear or in the 
» he was fit for work. 


t $4 the same 


business 
and had 
so country 
ng ihe $400 man rose in the morn- 
for g froma rather squalid bed ( hastily 
by himself the night before) 
brewed his own coffee. This 
chicory, for pure coffee 
expensive. Sometimes he 
there was one cent gone. 
the school, he never 
well, for he had to count 
each squeeze of color 
At lunch-time, he 
go with the rest of 
- 1 to Duval’ sor to Wagner’s, 
there they ate too much and paid 


aS cnhiefiy 


g rom tne t ibes. 


g uld not well 





nucl He, rather, slunk round 

T Arnar ° ; 
- corner to a little workman’s 
S'aurant, where for thirteen sous 





ip 0620uf maigre and prunes. 
apt to be the best time 
tor then he would cook 


k mself 1 ¢ hop or may be a steak 
t his little red-hot stove and, if 
vere ixurious, have ina paper 

| ried potatoes, from the pommes 

piace round the corner, to eat 


If he were feeling ‘ real 
ae that evening, he might go 
“nd to the Gaité “Montparnasse 
. ; for one franc, see a pray 
Be ,. oa glass of win chaud. Bu 
re “s Was a d dissipation to be suede 

for a hole i is very easily 
‘our hundred dollars. 


x a ‘riend Earl managed this sort 
; etter and more gracefully 
* nthe 1 rest, though he spent rather 
“Te,as he had a studio, models. 





iduiged 
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ARTISTS 


and various luxuries which the $40 


men never could aftord to allow 
themselves. Earl used to do his 
cooking as if he were dancing a 


minuet; a few steps here,a few there, 
a scrape, a bow, a flourish of the 
hands —and the macaroni would be 


ready for cooking and on the fire, 
He was like the Eskimos; for days 


he would starve grimly, 
remittance from home that delayed 
and yet again delayed. At last it 
would come. A triumphal progress 
with various friends was made across 


awaiting the 


the town to get its 6 progress still 
more triumphant was made return 
ing with the spoils —a progress fre- 


with 
which were, to 
the necessities of life. And then, 
arrived at the Café des Arts, how he 
would eat! ‘The hunger of the seven 
previous lean years satisfied itself at 
that one repast ; and Earl, but a day 


quently interrupted 


luxuries 


stops for 


those him, 


before lean and emaciated, would 
come forth sleek and satisfied. 
McCoull was ofa different sort. 


He made no manner of effort to 
cook for himself; indeed, he had no 
place to cook at. He had the 
greatest contempt for artists (he 
was not a painter himself; no one 
knew just what he did do), but he 


found it 
spunge 
ata 


while to 
He would turn up 
man’s rooms and stay, night 
and day, till he was kicked out. 
[he painter folk, at bottom, are a 
kind-hearted crowd, and hated to go 


quite worth his 
| 


on them. 


to the last extreme with him, but it 
often became necessary. He also 
had a ghastly trick of borrowing 
money (a common enough fault but 
practised by him with peculiar 
shamelessness.) I have known him 


to see the lighted studio window of 
an acquaintance and stand waiting 
outside like a fox till the man-rabbit 
came out. hen he would ‘ strike ’ 
him for twenty francs. He was a 
man of a good deal of ability; it 


was said that he could easily make 
money when he cared to try; but 
he preferred to fatten, like a very 


large, lean microbe, on the 
guileless art student. 

There are various stories 
the meanest man: I submit 
with a certain confidence with 
rest. 

Dummling was of yet another 
sort. He was a gentle boy, with 
curling yellow hair. He might have 
painted rather well, had he not been 
so terribly restricted for money that 
he was obliged to use brun rouge 
and new blue instead of garance rose 
dorée and cobalt. 

He lived by the hardest, though 
he never complained about it. Now 
and then, he would pick up a little 
money here and there. I remember 
his quiet philosophy, when a rich 
American, who had promised to buy 
an Academy study for twenty francs 
if certain changes were made, 
decided, when the changes were 
made, to break his promise. Dumm- 
ling was used to that sort of thing 
and made nocomment. He used 
to carve his own frames, which 


poor and 


about 
mine 
the 


sounds very interesting; only when 
they were done they were apt to look 
rather badly, and I fear materially 
added to the rejection at the Salon 
which his pictures too often suffered. 
times, I 


Since those am told, he 


does rather better: for with all his 
sufferings in Paris he prefers to live 
there than anywhere 

If anyone were to ask me what a 
proper income for an art student 
abroad should be, I should say $800, 
at least—if possible, $1000. If he 
means to have a studio and models 


else. 


and to paint serious pictures, he 
should have at least g1500. To 
begin with, although one can get 


cheap meals in Paris, one has to pay, 
as much for a good meal any- 
where else. Meat is no cheapet 
there than in Boston or New York 

not so cheap, for the matter of that. 
And though ragouts and croquettes 
and kick-shaws are all very well for 
a time, must have good roast 
beef and mutton in the long run. 
One needs to spend from two to 
three francs for a ‘square’ meal, 
and if one is to do work one 
‘square’ meals. Then the 
student should never have to think 
about the price of his materials, If 
he wants a new tube 
dorée, he should get it 
I knew 


as 


one 


good 
needs 


of garance 
and hang the 
a man who never 


POSE 


expense. 


could learn to paint well, because 
he hated to squeeze enough color 
upon his pallette. But these new 
tubes cost money; the difference 


between lavishness and scrimping in 
the matter is pretty near ten dollars 
a month. 


(hese are but two. instances. 
Another oneis that aman needs abed 
room apart from his studio. I have 
known several fellows to be badly 
lead-poisoned throtgh sleeping in 
the same room with their drying 
canvases. But, besides that, if he 
lives in his studio, he gets in a very 
‘hugger-mugger’ way of life. My 


friend Sereno lived about as well 


any of these men with 


as 
moderate in 
comes. 1 he 


ear. 


spent about 
With that " enjoye re 
a ple asant studio with a 
adjoining. He went, through good 
fellowship, to the students’ restaurant 
near by, but when the fit 
him, he was able, once in a 
run across the river and 
cravings at Voisin’s or 
He was able to g the theatre 

and then, to pay his school 
assessment promptly, to buy a book 
now and then, to hire the models 
necessary for the couple of small, 
discreet, well framed pictures of his 
which were yearly accepted at the 
Salon. 

Ferrara was a man of another sort. 
He represented the art student with 
plenty of money —all he wanted. 
He was a hard worker, but opulence 
and comfort suited his eager, warm 
temperament. Gorgeous, warm-col 
ored tapestries hung on all the walls, 
the furniture was all old, of carved 
oak for the most part. Curious, 
richly chased lamps stood or hung 


$rocc0 a 


be d room 


was 
way, to 
satisfy his 
Bignon’s. 


on 


£0 to 


now 


about. The floor was covered with 
thick, heavy Turkish and Persian 
rugs. Caucasian helmets and chain 


armors were to be seen on the walls, 
with here or there a scimetar that 
looked as if it might be a Damascus 
blade. These fine things reacted 
on his pictures, which were always 
rich, hot-looking affairs. All this 
must have costhim a pretty penny 
—I don’t pretend to say how much. 
To a man of his temperament they 
seemed an absolute necessity if he 
were to do good work; but for 
other men, especially students, | 
should say that such ‘swealth’ was 
hardly necessary. 

Still,I hold to my original propos 
ition, that it is suicidal to try tolive 
over there for $400 or $500. A stu- 
dent needs at least $800. Ifhelives 
too poorly, he will never do good 
work while there, and he may injure 
himself permanently. So, ‘stern 
parients,’ who have it in mind to 


13 


sendyour promising offspring abroad 
to be‘ real artists,’ look to it that you 
givethemenough toeatand to drink— 
‘to treat their companions liberally, 
and to bring home toys for the chil- 
dren.’ 


SHORTER INSTITUTE. 


HIS institution was founded at 
Little Rock, Ark., in 1886, but 

on account of insufficient ground 
upon which to do its’ work the 
trustees removed the school to Arka- 
delphia, Ark., May 6th, 1893, and 
incorporated it under the laws of 


the state of Arkansas. Arkadelphia 
is situated at one of the healthiest 
spots in Arkansas, on the Iron 


Mountain Railroad, 65 miles south 
of Little Rock, 42 miles from Hot 
Springs, at the foot of the Ozark 
Mountains, in the rich valley of the 
Ouachita the Black Belt of 
Arkansas. 

From the statement of Mr. M. M. 
Ponton, Principal of the Institute, 
Our main school build- 
situated in the centre of a 
tract of land, beautifully 

with cedar, oak, ever- 
Three fourths of 
cultivation, with 


River, 


we quote: 
ing is 
torty-acre 
surrounded 
and 


this land 


green pine. 


is under 


a fine sight for brick making. ‘The 
property as it stands is valued at 
about $5,o00, and isfree from all 


The Institution has 
an income of about $1,000 a year. 
For the want of means to provide 
for the care of the students who come 


encumbrance, 


to us for instruction, we ask you 
to do what you can to relieve our 
helpless and hopeless condition. In 


this Black Belt of the State of Arkan- 
sas we need and ask the arm 
of Christian philanthropy to come 
over and help us. 

While the population is dense, 
ignorance and vice are proportion- 
It is the aim of Shorter 
to awake in these people 
the deep and necessary sense to 
moral obligation, to teach them that 
to labor is to do honor to them- 
selves. Our more specific object is 
to foster and combine, as much as 
possible, aid with self-help, in order 
young men and women to 


strong 


ately dense. 
Institute 


to assist 


secure for themselves a_ useful, 
fiberal and practical education in 
the moral economy of life—right 


living and right acting. 

We hope in Shorter Institute to 
do for the Negro in Arkansas what 
Hampton is doing for him in Vir- 
ginia, and ‘Tuskegee is doing in 
Alabama. 


SMITH COLLEGE NOTES. 


A? a meeting of the Philosophical 

Society on the sixteenth of 
this month, there was a lecture by 
Prof. Lloyd Morgan on The Relation 
of Instinct to Emotion. 

On the same evening, Dr. J. I. 
Peck of Williams College addressed 
the Biological Society. 

‘Lhe girls of the Dickinson House 
gave theatricals in the Gym- 
nasium on Wednesday evening, Jan- 
uary 15. ‘The play given was The 
Amazons. ‘The parts were taken re- 
markably well by the girls, and the 
acting of Miss ‘Townsend, ’97, and 
that of Miss Sewall, ’97, was espec- 
ially good. 

Miss Comstock, Miss Mae L. Dil- 
lon, Miss Frances Daily, Miss C. 
Brown, and Miss Marion Read, all 
of the Sophomore class, were ad- 
mitted to the Phi Kappa Psi Society 
on Saturday. 

The next Glee Club concert is to 
be held on the seventh of March. 


some 


Examination week began’ on 
Thursday, and the semestre 1s 


the Day of 
‘Thursday, 


brought to 
Prayer for 
January 30. 


a close by 
College on 





Se 


66 ID it occur to you,” 

said I to the Office Cat, 
“that every phase of happening or 
experience 1s 


ever 


given over, on its 
seamy side, to 
of Imp?” 
‘You don’t express yourself at all 
clearly,” the Office Cat, ‘ but 
I can guess what you mean (And I 
dare saysit’s true. Specialization 
is the tendency of modern develop 
ment; and why shouldn’t there be 
Imps expert in one particular kind 
of m'schief? And why shouldn't 
such be given commission to practice 
their particular kind of mischief? 
Chere was an old Scotch minister, 
once, who spoke of certain things as 
too small ‘ to fash the Almichty wi’.’ 
Perhaps, conversely speaking, there 
are mischiefs too small to ‘ fash’ the 
Mischief with such 
are given over to the expert 
Now funerals, for in 


a particu'ar variety 


said 


Prince 0’ and 
imps 
aforesaid, 
stance.”’ 
—*VYes! Aren't they, 
from their inevitably melancholy 
associations, simply terrors, from 
the scope they afford the Expert 
Imps to get in their upsetting work! 
The clergyman must 
tongue where it strayeth, or for a 
surety the Expert Imps will tangle 
themselves up in it with direful 
results. Same with the committee 
of arrangements.. I remember, for 
instance, when the business partner 
of a certain Deceased Brother was 
calling the carriages at the funeral, 
and intended to call Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, let us say; Brown being a 
business associate of himself and the 
Deceased —and leaving his tongue 
to itself for one fatal, unguarded 
instant, fancy his feelings at hearing 
the Expert Funeral Imp calling, 
through his unguarded tongue, for 
‘Brown and Co.” to come to their 
place in the cortége. ‘Force of 
business habit?’ Well, perhaps he 
called it that, in his subsequent pro 
fane reflections thereanent; but | 
call it work of an Expert Imp!” 
“Once, at the funeral of an old 
curmudgeon whose death made a few 
people the richer and no soul the 
lonelier, the clergyman, a total 
stranger, was struggling manfully 
with an ‘appropriate’ prayer; and 
having been told there weren’t any 
‘mourners,’ technically speaking, yet 
from professional force of habit feel- 
ing obliged to pray for somebody in 
that line, he said, ‘And, O Lord, 
bless everyone who—who,’—getting 
off guard and therefore prey to the 
Expert Imp—‘who is éferested in 
this affuir/ — Mephistopheles him- 
self, who doubtless held a professor- 
Ship in the college where that Imp 
was educated, could never have 
improved on the magnificent, sar- 
donic appropriateness of that. word, 
‘ affair,’ as hitting off the atmosphere 
of that particular funeral. And did 
you ever hear of that old country 


apart 


watch his 


Soa a Sas ai yaks tpasatlychos tuoi siatiyctos Nootirotos 


? 
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HER MEWSINGS 


a 


the 
on his 


clergyman who, desiring, after 
of his kind, to work 
hearers’ tender emotions, and 
the fact that he 
Deceased from 


manner 
refer 
ring to had known 
the childhood, said, 
‘Brethren, many of you can remem 
ber how | and often 


dandled the corpse upon my knees 


often have 
() come! 
‘Fact 
Cod way. 


I say!” 
Happened down 
And if you doubt 
solemn 
sions, listen to this, told at no 
authoritative a place than the table 
of a Bishop. One of his parishioners 
was conducting family prayer; and 
he called the Deity’s attention very 
especially and earnestly to 
Charles ; 
Lord, returned 


( ape 
Im pos- 
sible 


queernesses on ocCa 


less 


‘my son 
Thou 
home at 
smoking a large ci 


who, knowest, O 

two A. M., 
gar and whistling 
the following popular air which 
the petitioner, without opening his 


eyes or rising from his knees, pro 
ceeded solemnly to whistle, in order 
that there might 


doubt whatever as 


be, in Heaven, no 

to the character 
and enormity of ‘my son Charles's’ 
otfence.”’ 

“That veas expert work on 
part of the Imp Attendant!” 

* Weddings don’t afford ’em_ half 
a bad chance, either. Now there 
was that friend of mine who didn’t 
have time to get ‘up in the lines’ of 
the marriage service—to do him 
justice, it was his first experience ; 
and the one fact that had ‘photo 
graphically lined’ itself on the ‘ tab- 
lets of his mind’ seemed to be that 
he must kiss his wife the moment 
she was his wife, and before anyone 
else had a chance. Well, the rector 
pronounced them ‘man and wife,’ 
and then began the concluding 
prayers. But my friend didn’t wait 
for the concluding prayers, a little 
bit. ‘Man and wife’ was his cue, 
and he ‘took it up’ with enthusiasm; 
kissed his bride openly — and audi- 
bly ; startled the rect@r so that he 
opened his eyes andjoggled, so to 
speak, in the opening words of the 
familiar Benediction.” 

‘‘What did the bride do?” 

‘All that the circumstances per- 
mitted, you may be sure. Pinched 
his arm till it was black and blue, 
and glared up at him anything but 


the 


conjugal affection through the con- 


cluding moments of the ceremony.” 
‘* Any more wedding yarns?” 
*One, anyhow. Happened ata 
frontier army post; its hero—or 
victim, as you please to put it—the 
dearest old Major in the service, 
but one whose tongue, from child- 
hood, seems to have been at the 
mercy of the Expert Imps who con- 
trol what one would Rather Not 
Have Said. He had all his faithful 
life beef¥ya respectful and devoted 
admirer @f the brilliant lady whose 
niece was the bride of the hour. Be- 
ing called on fora speech at the 
wedding breakfast, he resolved to 


work in a graceful reference to the 
aunt in his compliments to the niece. 
He sailed on uncommonly smoothly, 
until he came to the peroration. 
‘And for her future years’ 

-‘I can nothing better 
than that she may become even more 
lovely than her lovely aunt and 


said he 
wish her 


irtuous !”’ 

‘Israel in Egypt! And everybody 
concerned lived through it! 

+ © yes. People mostly do live 
through things, even when they had 
much rather Chere 
was another friend of mine ss 

(Anything like the last tale ?”’ 

‘*Not at all. This one is adapted 
to the Youngest It’s 
about a friend of mine took a 
lady to the theatre. the wait 
two of the was very 
And my friend was in 
and 


nore 


ever so not. 


Readers. 
who 
And 
between acts 
long indeed. 
terested in stage management 
he knew, and became sympatheti 
knowin 


cally nerve-distracted in 
that the delay must mean a stage 
hitch His lady com 
panion did her best to be entertain 
ing, but apparently didn’t altogether 
and 


somew here 


conspicuously succeed I 


when the footlights flashed up again, 
my friend heard himself or rather 
the Expert 
breathe, with devout relief and grat 
itude, ‘At /as¢/’ Andonly when his 
companion smothered an irresistible 
laugh—luckily for their future amen 
ities she was a lady with more humor 
than vanity ! did he the 
terrible, the irrevocable reflection 
upon her powers of entertainment, 
involved in that ‘ At last!’ ’ 


through him 


Imps 


realize 


“ Do you suppose that, as opposed 
to the Expert Imps, there be Expert 
Angels?’ 

“Why not It’s a 


compensations, they say ; 


universe Ol 
\ though I 
don't altogether speak from experi 
ence Che Imps are certainly more 
in evidence, and their 
traceable. 


work more 
Perhaps because we are, 
in our present stage of development, 
more closely neighbor to them than 
to their High Brethren. 
think we all have had moments when 
the right word has come from our 
lips while we know it was not in any 
wise consciously in our thought. We 
have known moments when, about to 
act from an entirely just anger, we 
found that anger inexplicably wan- 
ing and fading into pity; and found, 
later,how much that pity was needed. 
Above all we know how we go into 
sleep so down-hearted, so tired, dis 
illusioned, so hopeless; and wake 
from sleep with a sense of so much, 
much deeper than physical refresh 
ment, with strength 
surety that 
Somehow, 


Still, I 


to go on, and 
there is ‘Somewhere, 
Somewhen’ a _ goal for 
our going. All that looks like work 
of Expert Angels, doesn’t it ?” 
“QO me! 
though !”’ 


But it’s all puzzling, 


“Yes; isn't it? When one adds 
up the factors of heredity and en- 
vironment, and the suggestions and 
controls of one’s fellow-creatures, 
and of the Expert Amgels and the 
Expert Imps and things like that, 
one echoes the despairing question 
of a very small boy I knew once, 
who had discovered, anent a very 
small temptation he had been fight- 
ing, what everybody from St. Paul 
to the author of Jekyll and Hyde 
has had sayabout; namely, the sev- 
eral-ness and distressing absence of 
unity in what we call the individual 
self. *Odeeme! Dee me!’ said 
this small boy. ‘I wish I knewed 
which one of / is me /” 

Dorotuy Lunpr. 
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Beecham’s pills for ¢, 
pation 10° and 25%, 


book at your drug, 
go by it. 
@ 
Annual! sales more than 4 
DRAUGHTY WINDOWSs. 
| I is the exe eptional } 


hastily 
where one can 


days ot 
sit closs 
dow in cold weather w 
chilled very quickly 
is this true of subur 
houses. <A writerin T} 
Ledger desc ribesa de V 
dian woman which mig 
with modifications by n 
housekeeper south of t 
border line 
The room we were 
a very large bow wind 
ways cold unless |] 
pipes, but this one wa 
yle as any other port 
From the wit 
what 


ment. 
floor were appear 
curtains attached tot 
ened to the casings 
sills. When _thess 
dr iwn aside | di 
least an I 
was made of cloth of 
tied like the ordinary « 
1 used all 
friend, to make thes« 
are filled with Autum: 
the children gathere 
were dry. 


my old « 


These leave 
on a piece of cloth n 
Anothe: 
Chen the 
like a 


the purpose 
over it 
through comf 
see. In this one 

measures about fift 
circle, there are 
They 


more 
pads. ove! 
and 


—— — , 
small tacks and st! 


+ 


are fastened t 


ing, 
You will see that tl 
paaded. This cusl 
ticking on the lower s 
ever pieces 
have on hand for the 
It fits the window snug 
in a Japanese room. 
two and a half inches w 
You notice that tl 
come up to the level of t 
the curtains are an inch 
them. This turns a1 
air that may creep 
double windows upw 
never have any diffi 
in this window in the « 
in winter. 
rooms up 


of cioth | 


The walls 
Stairs are p! 
pads in the same way 

We try to keep the 
but children are extré 
being near the windows, 
some such protection | 
they were liable to < 
quently complained of 
Since adopting this p! 
no trouble. The little on¢ 
sick. There is an 
fresh air, but it is 
comes from a clean 
doors. That is one tl 
particular about. 

Every spring the st 
pads are cut — the bastin 
at the edges,for they ar 
together with 
twine — and the 
out. The ticks and cloths 
dried, and put away 
where they remain 
again. I never use the | 
ond time without making 
although it involves 
work, it pays better 
anything we can do i! 
of the apartments and 
the family. 


ordinal! 


leaves 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF JEWELRY. forever go about with the said bank 
HI man who owns no jewelry account hanging from your ears, is 
i é least safe from proving Worse than the trimming of your 
savage by unwise display 80Wn with bank notes would be. 
-nament. There is every excuse The trouble is, too many women 
the woman, whose means per- Wear their finery, gems and all, to 
collect beautiful gems for Show other folks to prove their bank 
wn delight; but to cover her- account. To be ablaze with dia- 
if with them instead of keeping monds is to be guaranteed in pos 


a cabinet is no less than an 


them 
lity. Nothing could be a 
lagrant offence against good 
‘ste than to deck the front of your 


with a glittering display of 


rs gems. Chere is no excuse 
the woman who hangs her ears 


recious stones. A clumsy, 
looking hand, indiffer 
and thick with rings, 
le rable spectacle. Wrists 
vith heavy bracelets, hair 
k promiscuously with jewelled 
1 throat choked with chains 
—all these are evi 
ences of savagery. 


1-WOTKE d 


( ired for 


ices 


n iN 


| 


| am tempted to say there is never 
se for earrings, unless they 
ght big gold hoops that 
add the needed touch of 
picturesqueness to a gypsy 
beauty. jracelets, beautiful 
ves and so worn that they 
value to the slenderness 
modeling of the 
m, are, when and occasion 
well chosen ornaments. 
The jewelled pin that holds a scarf, 
rose, or a bit of lace in place is 
also admissible and legitimate. The 
eaming st that makes the 
delicacy of a well-formed hand 
hite—that too is to be for- 
yy even praised. The jewel 
the brow lends distinction 
a certain type of beauty, and 
casion warranting, it is in place 
there. The pin that seems to take 


ex 


seem to 


eM Se 
idded 

st or the 
gown 


ne, 


re wW 
riven 
given, 


+ ahnve 
AVOVE 


partof the weight of the hair may 
vell be enriched with jewels. 
Occasion and dress admitting, 


there is a pretty coquettry about a 
‘ashing buckle set where the slipper 
ches over the instep. Splendor 
nd dignity may be added by the 
setting of a beautiful necklace about 
éthroat. A belt may be jewelled 
ind become an artistic touch ina 

costume. The buckle or 
asp that holds the folds of drapery 


deautifu 


may be jewelled. A watch may be 
made a dainty thing of beauty by 
rich encasing ; excuse there may be 
ior the jewelling of the chain to 
which a lorgnette is attached. The 
"imaigrette may be exquisite in work- 


manship and jewelling. 


For such ornament the only war- 
nt needed is occasion, and the 
“ation or place in the social world 
*ccupied by the wearer. But to 
‘unt the diamonds on exhibition 
‘pon the persons of the women 


towded in a street car, to note the 


*edecking of those who are on busi- 
mae bent, to hear the confession 
“at diamonds are worn to keep 
hem safe, to see beautiful gems 


Tusted with dirt or exposed to the 
“nger of loss or injury, is to realize 
‘at a law regulating the wearing of 
Fwelry is sadly needed. Unless 
Yucan afford your jewelry proper 
potectic n, you should not own any. 
“© confessedly put all your savings 
' 4 pair of solitaire earrings, and 


session of just so much _ hoarded 
wealth. But itis also to be guar- 
anteed other things not so nice. 
FASHION NOTES. 
UFFLES are no longer used 
inside the edge of skirts. Per 


fectly plain facing and binding of the 
edge is the accepted finish. If a 
fluffy effect is wanted about the foot, 
it is secured by the wearing of a 
ruffled underskirt. It is almost nec 
essary that any but a business gown, 
or one planned for hard office or 
walking wear, should be faced at 
least half-way to the knees with silk. 
This silk, if the purpose of the gown 
warrants it, may be of a color to con- 
trast with the material of the gown. 
But the wide skirt of today is sure to 
show its under side when lifted, o 
even in ordinary wear. 

There is only one way to lift the 
very full and rather long dress skirt 
of today. Gather all the fullness to 
the sides, and liftthere. ‘The under- 
skirt must clear the ankles, and shows 
when the outer raised. A 
trained gown is lifted entirely, the 


skirt is 


train being flung over the arm, and 
the under-skirt showing front and 


back where the skirt draws above it. 

The usual walking skirt is made so 
short that no lifting is needed except 
in the centre of the back, where one 
hand raises the back fullness when 
the street is crossed, that the curb 
may not soil the edge of the skirt. 

The woman who must make her 
way about Boston streets during 
muddy weather will do well to face 
her skirt half-way to the knees with 
light rubber cloth. This of course 
gets unpleasantly wet, but it will 
wipe dry and clean easily. An 
advantage to be considered if your 
progress through the muddy street 
must be followed by a stay of several 
hours in an office. 

At present, emerald or grass green 
is the only strong color that is_per- 
mitted. Yellow, blue, pink, red all 
appear softened and delicate. ‘The 


flame scarlet of last season and corn-, 


flower blue have both disappeared, 
in a way to emphasize for me the 
advice given some time ago that it is 
unwise to invest in a novelty color. 

High folded stock collars, of velvet 
in color to contrast with the gown, 
are still worn and are so generally 
becoming that they are not likely to 
be given up for some time. Out- 
standing loops are no longer placed 
at the sides. If there is a bow at 
all, it is at the back and stands 
straight out from the nape of the 
neck. The more usual] ornament of 
the collar is a pair of pendant tabs 
either side of the front. 

Velvet or cloth coat bodices are 
worn with skirts contrasting. 

It seems likely that biscuit color 
or dull yellowish grey will be accepted 
as a color harmonizing with all other 
colors. Imported dresses are shown 


with skirt of smooth cloth in such 
color, and coat bodice in dark green, 
blue or red. 

The tailor-made gown of today is 
made with a short box jacket that 
fastens high at the throat, not show- 
ing a bit of collar or shirt front. 
lhe skirt of the true tailor gown is 
not made full, and it has lap seams, 
and is not lined with chamois. 

Black net ruches, edged with 
row white or yellow are no 
longer worn, Indeed, rage for 
trimming black with rows narrow 
white or yellow lace to have 
passed. 

Collars outer garments grow 
higher and higher and are being so 
perfected in cut that they cling close 
to the throat till the flare at the very 
top. 

Elaborate 


nar- 
lace, 
the 
of 


seems 


to 


fronts, that fasten into 
a belt at the waist and a stock collar 
at the throat, and that are supplied 
with spreading epaulettes to extend 
over the sleeves, are worn with per- 
fectly plain gowns. ‘These fronts 
are made of chiffon inlaid with lace 
and enriched with spangles or jewels. 
Sometimes the belt is in sash form 
and ties in a handsome knot the ends 
of which reach the hem of the dress, 
being tied either a little to one side 
in front or else in the back. 

Lace, velvet and fur all appear in 


the ornamenting of mixed-cloth 
gowns. ‘The effect of this is rather 


nondescript, but in making over 
gowns such combinations are often 
wise, 

Astrachan coats, made with hand 
some coliar and big sleeves and lined 
well, are low 
prices. they are 
excellent, especially for one who can- 
not be warm except in fur and yet 
who realizes that seal is not suited 


selling at absurdly 


lor business wear 


to the hard wear given a_ business 
coat. 

Young girls are fastening their 
muffs about their neck with a band 


of bright ribbon tied in a pretty flar 
ing bow at the back of the neck, 
Gold tissue, spangles 


and jewels 


still appear in the ornamenting of 
evening gowns. ‘Trimming of this 
sort is being sold so low that there 
is a constant temptation to mar the 
effect of street and business gowns 
with such elaboration. 

You may read in the fashion 


column of the day that stockings to 


match the slippers are no _ longer 
worn; that the stockings now match 


the lining of the skirt and contrast 
with the slipper; but you will be 
entirely safe to match your stockings 
and slippers for some time yet. 

Black stockings and slippers are 
no longer admitted with light dressy 
gowns, unless the edge of such skirt 
is faced with a dark band. ‘This fac- 
ing and binding of a light skirt with 
a dark color is gaining favor, and for 
obvious practical reasons. 

The beautiful plume fans, so much 
carried a few years ago, are no 
longer the right thing, and little 
gauze Empire fans have taken their 
place for those who esteem novelty. 

Cosy fur-lined hoods are shown 
for slipping on with an opera cloak. 
The revival of the fashion of stiffen- 
ing the edge of these hoods so that 
they flare away from the face makes 
them more becoming but takes away 
all the cosiness. 

Will not someone invent a _ water- 
proof and sturdily soled overshoe, 
that shall pull on like a stocking, 
without any buttoning ? 

Wear a pair of silk mits over your 
gloves. You will have warm hands, 
and your gloves will soil slowly and 
still more slowly wear out. 
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A Skin of Beautyisa Joy F Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


URIFIES as well as Beautifies the 


in. 


No other cosmetic will do it 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles 
Moth-Patches, 

Aa) Rash, and Skin 
ROY diseases, and 
G/ every blemish on 
Y beauty, and defies 

detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 4:2 
years; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
A. Sayre, said toa 






hame. 


The distinguished Dr. L. 
lady of the Aantton (a patient): “As you ladies will 


use them, 1 recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations, * One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre oo removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skix 
FRED T 
St., N 

For sale by all tog so and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe, 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers 
CF" Beware of Base imitations, $1,000 Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


L. E FLETCHER & 60. 


Always on hand a complete line of 


as the 


"HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones 





> 


oWiig, we | 
LINEN % 
COLLARS 


CUFFS, 


ALWAYS GIVE 


SATISFACTION 
+: THE BEST MADE :- 














NECKWEAR, 


CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 


HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 


Custom Shirts to Measure. 


Lf. Fleteher & Co. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 


Suffolk Bureau 
of Legal Business. 


39 Court St., Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs claims of every descrip- 
tion in all parts of the Umited States and Canada 
examines with care and thoroughness Titles to Real 
Esiate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Mortgages, and all Le- 
gal Papers, and prosecutes and defends suits. 


ee LLOYD 
@ ¢,' 

PAL sam. 29 04, Ac CO. 
Prescriptions YP POSITE OLD SOUTH 


Imperishable Tooth Brash. 


Manufactured in England for my trade. 
EVERY BRUSH WARRANTED 
BRISTLES NOT TO COME OUT. 


DUDLEY, DRUGGIST, 


Park Square, Boston. 





Use Dudley’s Myrrh Bark and Borax Tooth 
Powder, hardens the gums and sweetens the 
breath 
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re ATK Boston, old and 
young — or, rather, dramatic 
Boston, all young for one fortunate 
hour !— has been vastly enjoying it- 
self at the Hollis Street Theatre, 
this week, in the sweet, merry and 
wholesome company of fairy folk 
and children of a dear old German 
folk-tale. Frau Wette and Herr 
Humperdinck haveshaped the quaint, 
pretty, fantastic 
Gretel 


and 
operett i, 


story of Hansel 


into a spectacular 
charming to and pleasant to 
listen to, in whose magic 
far indeed from today, 
unate where 
mean 

wk ked 


see 

travels 
fort 

earts 


one 
into the 
honest h 
environment 
witch is 


country 
and 
burned in her own 
Thetale is told in many beauti- 
ful scenes and entertaining episodes 
the music, though somewhat ponder 
ously Wagnerian at moments for the 
butterfly lightness of the theme 
which gives it raison adétre, is of 
genuine and memorable worth; and 
the total impression is one of quaint 
and rare pleasure. 

At the Tremont Theatre, (he Chief 
tain continues to charm the town 
withits'vivid picturesqueness,delight 
fully humorous music,and the spirited 
and graceful work of its interpreting 
artists. Mr.Wilson’s deli lous queer 
nesses as the hapless Grigg nightly 
wake shouts of laughter ; Miss Carl 
smith’s vivid /vez is acreation to 
stir the pulses; Miss Holbrook’s 
Juanita is bewitching indeed in the 
wild, graceful a/andon of her Romany 
dance. 

Zenda has scored 
abiding success at 
seum. Its delicacy, its high romance, 
the loftiness of its ethics, its ‘atmo- 
sphere o’ the purple,’ its tender and 
deep humanity command for it alike 
the ardent favor of the 
seeker and the admiring 
tion of the friend of 
drama. 


safe every 


oven, 


an instant and 
the Boston Mu 


amusement- 
considera- 
the higher 


Opera at the Castle Square Theatre 
isa real boon tothe public. And 
the public appreciates it. ‘The beau- 
tiful house is filled at every perform 
ance by people who enjoy opera for 
itself and who like to hear it from 
comfortable seats amid pleasant sur- 
roundings. Il ‘Trovatore will be con 
tinued tor another week; it has 
proved very popular. And on Tues- 
day will be celebrated the festival of 
the 30oth night at this house. 

Superba, at the Boston Theatre, 
dazzles, an.azes and entertains as 
aforetime. A Contented Woman, 
at the Park, pursues its uninterrupt- 
edly successful way. 

The repertoire for the first week 
of the Abbey, Scheffel and Grau 
grand opera season, to be given in 
Mechanics Building Auditorium for 
two weeks commencing Feb. 1 
as follows: Faust, Monday, with 
Melba, Bauermeister, Scalchi, Mau- 
rel and the de Reszkes in the cast ; 
Tuesday, Carmen, with Calve ; Wed- 
nesday, Les Hugenots, with Nordica, 
Melba, Scalchi, Plancon, Maurel and 
the de Reszkes ; Tharsday, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, with Melba, Sig. Rus- 
sitano and Campinari and Cavalleria 
with Calve, Mme. Engle, Sig. Cremo- 
nini and Ancona; Friday, Tristan 
and Isolde with the de Reszkes, Sig. 
Kaschman, Brema and Nordica, 
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Anton Siedl, Satu 
afternoon, Carmen with Calve, B 
meister, and Mme. kngle, M. Lube 
and Ancona Saturday night, 
Falstaff with Maurel, Lola Beeth, 
Scalchi, Sig. Cremonini, Mme. Sa 
ville, ampanari. 


conductor: 


and ( 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


he second week 
ment of Mr. FE. H. 


Prisoner of 


of the engage 
he 
Museum 


Sothern in 
Zenda at the 
and the of this 
and now famous play 
grown steadily with the theatre 
public All that has 
and oncerning the 
dramatization of Antl 
novel by 


ends charm 


today, 
entertaining 
has 
going been 
said written <« 
nony 


Hope’s 
Edward Rose has been 
than verified here 
the patronage in 
ceeded that awarded to the play in 
any other city where it 
given. Mr. Sothern 
achieved a 

Kimball, the 
supporting 


congenial 


more and indeed, 


Boston has ex- 
has been 
certainly 

Grace 
lady of the 
has a most 
indeed all the 


company are 


has 
great success 
leading 
company, 
part, 
members of the 
suited to 
Matinees are at 1.45 
at 7.45. 


/ 


and 
well 
thei 


respec tive” roles. 


and evenings 


L. R. Shewell’s Shadows of a 


Great City is the next 


the Bowdoin Square 


attraction at 
heatre, 
melodrama will 
given a treat bya 

of this strong 


and 
all lovers of doubt 
fine 
play. It is 


with 


less pe pro 
duction 
strikingly realistic and deals 
life in New York in which a Bowery 
tough and a resident of the Murray 
Hill section are hand in glove ina 
scheme to deprive rightful heirs of 
their property. After the usual 
amount of persecution, the arch- 
plotters are foiled, the righteous 
prosper and all ends as happily as 
the proverbial wedding bells. The 
author has taken pains to lighten 
the shadows of crime with bright 
comedy, in which a_ tender-hearted 
Irish woman, a Bowery boy anda 
Hebrew pawnbroker contribute their 
share. Many have 
made in the play since it was last 
seen here, both in the cast and in 
the scenic and mechanical effects, 
which wiil doubtless tend to add to 
its general attractiveness. The 
matinees are Wednesday and Satur 
day. 


changes been 


rhe talent at Keith’s next week 
will consist in part of the following 
artists: J. W. Kelly, whom Nat 
Goodwin has called the funniest 
monologist on the vaudeville stage ; 
Press Eldridge, prince of all black- 
face funmakers and a great favorite 
with Keith audiences, who will have 
a new monologue and laughable 
topical songs; Tom and Hattie 
Nawn, the favorite Irish sketch 
team, in a new piece entitled, Taking 
the Pledge; Corty Brothers, never 
before in this city, comic horizontal 
bar artists and the greatest in their 
line who have ever appeared in 
America; Fanny Leslie, a contor- 
tionist; the Three Wright Sisters, 
vocalists and dancers; Tambourine 
McCarty, champion tambourine 
spinner and juggler; Ward and 
Lynch, Irish comedians; Flo Banks 
and sister, English character vocal- 


Matinee parties for 


ists; Harry Lemore, the 

comedy slack-wire performer, 
M. Segomer, the brilliant 
ventriloquial comedian, 
created such a furore 


great 
and 
French 
who has 
this week. 
ladies and chil 
tren are getting to be quite the 
thing at Keith’s, the clean 
entertainment and 


where 
homelike atten 
tion on the part the attachés is 
® . I} and 


appreciated \ tf TOMKS 
young folks alike 

Hoyt’s farcical 
tented Woman, 
performance at the Park 


Con- 
fiftieth 
‘Theatre 
when 


comedy, A 
reaches its 

next ‘Tuesday evening, 
nirs of the 
to the ladies in the 


Ssouve 
event will be presented 


audience. 

lhe lady Gossip of the New York 
Dramatic News pays a 
compliment to Kellie & Co., our 
newly established 
raphers, in 


dese rved 
Boston phot 4 
that their artisti 
‘ professional ’ folk are 
that they may 


who 


saying 
likenesses of 
suc h successes 


put Sarony ind others 
this line 


Much 


costume oO! iny 


speci ilty ot 
their mettle 
seems to be reprod iced 
camera: the essential spiri 


role seems to be summoned 
and attitude, thence 
ht and fixed, a 
Nothing iking 
beautiful, for instance, has 
lately been achieved in photography, 
than the pictures of Miss May Rob 
son in the statuesquely tragic 
the Death Angel 
Miss Atwell will be 
Washington 
rhe 
Mme 
ception Friday. 
The Sh 


London 


Ss face 


Oo ] ? neo 
caug iaStUIDE 


possession more Sti 


and 


pose ot 


to ind 


by her mother 
Play 


Janauschek an 


goers Club tendered 


informal! re 
yp Girl 


On Monday ever 
son will begin the 


Francis Wil 
thi ‘rd week of his 
‘Tremont Theatre 
presentation, for the first 
in five years, 


gement at the 
by the 
time 


engag 


of one of his most 
The Me Try 


revived on a 


successful comic operas, 
Monarch. It will be 
scale of magnificence in 


with Mr. 


accordance 
Wilson’s well known 
standard. The presentations of The 
Merry Monarch are two 
weeks only, Mr. engage 
ment closing on Saturday, February 
8. Matinees will be given on Satur 
days only. The Merry Monarch is 
distinctly an American production, 
the libretto having been written by 
Mr. J. Cheever Goodwin, and the 
by Mr. Woolson Morse. The 
scenery isby Mr. Homer F. Emmons 
and Mr. Henry E. Hoyt. 


Much athy is felt for Mme. 
Modjeska in the truly serious illness 


limited to 
Wilson's 


Music 


symp 


that causes the premature close of 
her season, but the members of het 
company are to be considered 
There is a really tragic uncert 
about engagements these days. 


too. 


ainty 


Tempest rehearsals are now being 
held at the Bijou Theatre, and much 
is expected of Miss Mark as Arve/. 


The subscription sale for the grand 
opera season has been brisk at the 
offices inthe Tremont Theatre Build- 
ing. It will close on January 31. On 
February 10, week before the 
opening, the sale of seats for single 
performances will begin. 
mencing on that date, all tickets 
remaining unsold and all those sold 
at auction which may not have been 
called for will be put into the gen- 
eral box office sale for the single 
performances. There are yet to be 
had a good number of desirable 
seats on the floor and in the balcony. 
The scale of prices for single per- 
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